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A New Series by Overton 


HYGIENE SERIES 


_ By FRANK OVERTON, A.M., M. D., author of 
Applied Physiology.” 


PERSONAL HYGIENE (For the lower grades) . 
GENERAL HYGIENE (For the upper grammar grades) 


Cents 
60 Cents 


@ The thousands of users of Dr. Overton’s 
“Applied Physiology” will be glad to learn 
that he has just prepared a new series which 
treats of hygiene and sanitation in accordance 
with the most progressive modern views. 


@ The earlier series was the first to teach 


the subject from’ the practical standpoint of 
health preservation, and his new series marks 
another important.step forward. 


_ @ In his capacity as Health Officer, as well 
as a general practising physician, Dr. Overton 
has had exceptional opportunity to gain his 
knowledge at first hand, to form sound judg- 
ments, and to view the whole subject in a 
broad, practical way. 


@ This two book course emphasizes hy- 
giene in every chapter, but it gives enough 
physiology and anatomy for the pupil to 
understand the hygiene -and sanitation. 


@ These books have the same fundamental] 
qualities which contributed so largely to the 
great success of Dr. Overton’s former books— 
clear, concise language, a generous collection 
of vital facts, truthful and scientifically ac- 
curate statements, well-balanced choice of 
topics, and a rare pedagogical adaptation to 
the classroom, with questions at the end of 
the chapters. 


@ No boy or girl who studies these books 
can fail to live more healthfully or to promote 
the cause of public health. 


AMERICAN COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 


tingle Copies, 6 Cente 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTOR- 
ATES 

A long step has been taken toward 
the solution of the question of “in- 
terlocking directorates” by the vol- 
untary withdrawal of the banking 
house of J. P. Morgan & Co, from 
the “directorates a large 
number of corporations. This course 
is avowedly taken out of deference 
to public sentiment, which has 
come to regard with what is possibly 
an exaggerated alarm the evils which 
might follow the domination of large 
and varied corporations by a single 
great interest. Not less than thirty 
corporations, mostly railroad and 
steamship companies, are Included in 
the list from the directorate of which 
the members of the Morgan firm have 
retired. But more than a hundred di- 
rectorates in corporations—railroads,. 
banks, express companies, manufac- 
turing companies, ete.—are 
still heid by members of the Morgan 
firm: Presumably these also will be 
relinquished. ; 
‘A GENERAL. REORGANIZA- 

TION 

It is pretty generally believed, in 
well-informed quarters, that the ex- 
ample of the Morgan firm will be fol- 
lowed by other large financiers who 
are connected with the control of 
large railroad, banking and industrial 
corporations. As one financier of 
large reputation expresses it. it is 
coming to be recognized. that 
public be pleased” policy is wiser 
than “the public be damned” policy. 
If this conviction had penetrated the 
financial world earlier, we ,should 
have been spared a good deal of rhe- 
toric, and not -a few disastrous 
shrinkages in public securities. But 
if the concessions recently made by 
the Bell telephone system and now 
by the Morgans are generally fol- 
lowed by the representatives of “big 
business,” whatever anti-trust legis- 
lation may be enacted by the present 
Congress will pretty surely be less 
drastic than might otherwise be 
placed on the statute book. 


THE RECALL OF CARDEN. 

The transfer, of Sir Lionel Carden, 
the British mifister to Mexico, to 
Rio de Janeiro, as minister to Bra- 
7il, was tather hastily interpreted as 
a rebuke for the severe and rather 
undiplomatic strictures which he 
was reported to have passed upon 
the American policy, when he ar- 
rived in Mexico City last summer. 
But when a government is seeking 
to discipline one of its representa- 
tives it does not usually do it by 
promoting him to a more important 
and remunerative position. Sir 
Lionel Carden will be better off by 
$5,000 a year and an official resi- 
dence besides in his mew post than 
in the old one. Yet, whatever the 
motive for the change, it will be just 
as well, in the event of future fric- 
tion, to have the post held by a new 
man, especially as Oharles Murray 
Marling, who is named as Carden’s 
successor, has had a quarter of a 
century of diplomatic experience in 
important positions. 
A GIANT  PROFIT-SHARING 

OFFER. 

It is no wonder that the- proposal 
ofthe Ford Motor Company to pay 
a minimum wage of five dollars a day 


-ten million dollars of 


~ Evidently this is 


~ 


to all its adult male employees, and 
to distribute among them _ besides, 
profits dur- 
ing the year, has sent thousands of 
men tumbling over each other in the 
endeavor to get employment in the 
Ford works. The announcement of 
such a scheme is enough to take the 
ordinary man’s breath away. Yet it 
would.hbe .a grave injustice to con- 
demn: other large employers who do 
not follow this example.” The pros- 
perity of the Ford Motor Company 
is something phenomenal and admits 
of the exhibition of phenomenal gen- 
erosity. The idea of profit sharing is 
coming in more and more, and it is 
a policy at once generous and wise, 
wherever practicable, though ob- 
viously difficult to adjust to lean 
years, when the. balance is on the 
wrong side; but most concerns, even 
the largest, would collapse if they 
tried it on this scale. 


WAR ON THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


Fresh evidence of the necessity of 
prompt action on the part of Presi- 


“dent Wilson if he 1s’ to save any 


shreds’ of the civil service system 
from destruction: during his admin- 
istration is afforded by the so-called 
efficiency tests recently applied in the 
office of the public printer at Wash- 
ington. The ostensible purpose of 
these tests was to detenmine the rela- 
tive efficiency of different employ- 
ees. As a result, thirty-one. employ- 
ees have been reduced in rank and 
salary, and thirty-nine have been ad- 
vanced. Every one of the employees 
reduced is a Republican; every one 
of those advanced is a Democrat. 
something more 
than a coincidence. On the whole, 
it is more creditable to attack the 
merit system openly, by riders on 
appropriation bills or elsewhere, than 
to reach the same. result through 
such petty subterfuges. 


DISAPPEARING TYPHOID. 
-We hear no more now-a-days of 
those yellow tever epidemics which 
used to desolate whole sections of 
the South almost every year, and 
which led to such crude and semi- 
barbarous expedients as the  shot- 
gum quarantine. The advance of 
medical science and the application 


‘of modern methods have ended them. 


Now typhoid fever bids fair to follow 
yeliow fever into innocuous desue- 
tude. The vaccine treatment has 
pretty nearly eliminated typhoid from 
our army and navy. Among 80,000 
officers and men, there were last year 
only two cases of typhoid; one was 
that of a man who had not been im- 
munized with the vaccine, and who 
was believed to have contracted the 
fever before he enlisted; the other 
was among the troops in China. Also 
in the navy, where the use of vac- 
cine came in later than in the army, 
there were only seven authentic 
cases of typhoid among 50,000 sail- 
ors. Four or five years ago, before 
the resort to immunization, there 
used to be about 250 typhoid cases 
annually in the army. 


FLEEING ACROSS 
BORDER. 

After a week or ten days of pretty 
nearly continuous fighting, the Fed- 
eral forces which held the town of 
Ojinaga, across the Rio Grande 
from Presidio, Texas, made a virtue 
of necessity and scurried across the 
river to American soil, to the num- 
ber of about 3,000. They were ac- 
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companied by 1,500 civilian -refugees, 
among them many women and chil- 
dren. It is well that they fled, for 
the ferocious Constitutionalists, as 
they call themselves, have a habit of 
standing all prisoners up in line, and 
shooting them without ceremony. 
But their flight imposes an unusuaP 
responsibility upon the United States, 
for soldiers and civilians alike are 
in desperate neea and will have to 
be cared for like so many paupers 
and invalids. The evacuation of 
Ojinaga puts the Constitutionalists 
in possession of the whole .of north- 
ern Mexico. 


Medical Colleges 


The number of medical college 
graduates for the year ending June 


30, 1913,-was 3,981, a decrease of 502. 


below 1912, a decrease of 292 below 
1911 and a decrease of 459 below 1910. 
The ‘total this year is 1,766 less than 
in 1904, when the largest number was 
graduated. The 
graduates to matriculants was 23.4 
this year, as compared with 24.7 ‘in 
1912 and 21.6 in 1911. The number 
of graduates from the regular col- 
leges was 3,679, or 527 less than last 
year, 327-Jess than in 1911 and 434 less 
than in 1910. From the homeopathic 
colleges there were 209 graduates, or 
24 more than in 1912, 57 more than 
in 1911 and the same number as in 
1909. The eclectic colleges gradu- 
ated 93, or one more than last year, 
but 17 less than in 1911 and 21 less. 
than. in 1910. Of the 3,981 medica? 
graduates, 753, or 18.9 per cent., were 
reported to hold also degrees in arts 
or science, as compared with 17 per 
cent. last year, 16.5 per cent. in 1911 
and 15.3 per cent. in 1910. Of the 
3,679 regular school graduates, 732, 
or about 20 per cent., were reported 
to have baccalaureate degrees, while 
of the homeopathic graduates, 20, or 
9.5 per cent. were so reported, and of 
the eclectic graduates only ome, -or 
less than 1 per cent., was reported as 
holding a degree from a college of 
liberal arts. Of the 753 graduates 
holding baccalaureate dégrees, 139— 
the largest number—came from Illi- 
nois colleges, followed by 99 from 
New York, 80 from Maryland, 73 
from Pennsylvania and 60 from 
Massachusetts. According to e 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, which publishes these fig- 
ures in its annual educational num- 
ber, the reports indicate that the 
number of medical school graduates 
is diminishing and the quality is im- 
proving. 


Should Work for Ford Co. 


A year ago a manufacturer hired 
a boy. For months there was noth- 
ing noticeable about him except 
that he never took his eyes of the ma- 
chine ‘he was running. A few weeks 
ago the manufacturer looked up 
from his work to see the boy stand- 
ing beside his desk. 

“What do you want?’ he asked. 

“Want my pay raised.” 

“What are you getting?” 

“Three dollars a week.” 

“Well, how much do you think you 
are worth?” 

“Four dollars.” 

“You think so, do you?” 

“Yes, sir, an’ I’ve been thinkin’ so 
fer three aeeks, but I’ve been so 
blame busy I haven’t had time. to 
speak to you about it.”—Manchester 
Union. 
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If You Had Seen a Navajo indian 


weaving on his primitive locm you never would have forgotten the crude methods by which he obtained such marvelous results. Take 
| any subject you may, history, geography, geology, industries, literature, etc., ard place the essentials of that subject before a clags in 
photographic form as the work progresses. and at the end of the term that class will know thoroughly the important features of the course. 


UNDERWOOD & LALCERWOOD ‘Stereopticon Method of Visual Instruction 


We supply this system in cabinet 
form, cross-indexed, and so classified 
that the full teaching value of the en. 
tire collection is made instantly avail. 
able, rendering unnecessary the usual 
painstaking research on the part of the 
busy teacher. 


om 


Fach of the different branches represented in 
this system was prepared by the highest edu- 
cational authority of the country on the subject, 
ind the work accomplished covers the entire vis- 
ualistie requirements of the Graded and High 
Schools. 

There are 1,000 slides in this system arranged 
according to a cross-index plan. Each scene 
is accompanied by detailed descriptive text 


@ and illustrates from two tosix, in some 


cases ten or more, of the different study 
topics taught in the regular school 
courses, giving the system of teaching 
eapacity equal to 10,000 slides se- 
lected on the usual expensive and 


This is only a partial description of the scope 
of our system. Permit us to send you a 
plete outline with catalogs of lanterns, etc. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD | | 
Dept. L 12-14 West 37th Street, 


Mind-Body-Voice-impression and Expression co- 
ordinated for growth and development. 

Courses for teachers, speakers, readers, dramatic 
artists, creators of pageant. singers, and for all. 
Special classes for defects of voice and speech. 


More calls for trained teachers than can be sup- 
plied. 


Send for circulars regarding Summer Terms, 


Home Studies, Special Training for Teachers, Dr. 
Curry’s Books (greatest help to teachers and students). 


Address Dean, 301-20 Pierce Building, Copley 
Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Expression 


S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
President 


TO be in sympathy with the work of education—to make Dixon’s School Pencils as 
educational authorities would have them made—is the reason of our success with 


DIXON’S BEGINNER’S PENCIL 
DIXON'S SPECIAL BLACK PENCIL 
DIXON'S HIGH SCHOOL PENCIL 


Do you approve of this policy? Then sign your name toa request for Sample No. 130.J 
and let us get better acquainted. Dixon’s School Pencils are 


Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


A TEXTBOOK OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


By Mativpa G. Campsett, Instructor in Home 
Economics, .Jesup W. Scott High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Cloth Illustrated 219 pages $.90 


Neatness — Order — Economy — Accuracy— 
these form the text of a very efficient and up-to-date 
treatment of the course in Domestic Science for 
secoudary schcvis. Food classification, the hygienic 
and dietary value oi various foods, the chemistry 
of foods and of food preparation, are treated ade- 
quately aad with careful correlation. The book 
emphasizes the importance cf variation in diet and 
the jadicious combination of food nutrients. 


Among the most interesting chapters are those 
on Soups; Fruits and Food Preservation; the Pro- 
tein Foods: Eggs, Meats, and Milk Products ; Leaven- 
ing: Batters, Doughs, Breads; Fats; Mineral Foods: 
Salads; Cakes and Puddings; Imvalid Cookery; 
Table Service. The planning of a dinner ‘‘ from soup 
to nuts,” as well as the proper preparation of it, and 


the graceful serving of it, are practical problems | 


which this book will help the inexperienced house- 
wife to solve. It covers completely the proper field 
of the cooking course and provides a practical work- 
ing basis for homemakers, domestic managers, and 
students of domestic problems. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 
/ 
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Who. cannot express himself in good clear 
| English that every one can understand. 


GARSON’S HANDBOOK OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


BY LUELLA CLAY CARSON 


Is the best guide to correct English 
A text book for the schoolroom 

A desk book for the business office 
And a reference book for the library 


cents. Full leather binding. Top edges gilt. 
Mailing price $1.00. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 


The World Literature Readers 


by Celia Richmond 
For the grades 5-9 


This new series of readers furnishes unusually attractive material for supplementary 
reading in history, geography and literature, The selections are taken from standard litera- 
ture, and are skillfully arranged to show the special characteristics of various nations and 


the gifts of each to humanity. 


America and England 
Including studies of the Indians, Ply- 
mouth, the southern colonies, frontier life, 


the Yosemite, English country life, stories . 


from Scott and Shakespeare, and some of 
our best English verse. 


Mexico and Peru, The United States, Canada 


Egypt, Greece, Rome 
Dealing with the life and art of ancient 
Egypt, the rich mythology and art of ancient 


‘Greece, and the great Roman achievements 


and including selections from ‘‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii.’’ 


Showing the remarkable scope of native and primitive life upon this continent. 


Each volume, illustrated, 45 cents 


Other volumés covering the Celtic peoples, Northern Europe, 
Southern Europe, India, China, and Japan are in preparation 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


29 Beacon Street 


In handy size for the pocket. Flexible cloth. 
Barnishededges. xii+-275 pages. Interleaved 
for notes. List price 60 cents; mailing price 72 


NEW YORK 
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|/ HE IS ONLY 
HALF A MAN 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


TEAM PLAY BETWEEN THE SCHOOLMASTER AND THE 
LAYMAN 


C. A. PROSSER, 
Secretary National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 


In the simpler days, the family gave its off- 
‘spring all the training, all the adjustment of life, 
‘all the education, academic, religious, moral and 
vocational, which he received. As life unfolded 
civilization became more complex, division of 
labor set the father and sometimes the mother 
working at specialized tasks. The family, some- 
times because of its poverty, sometimes because of 
‘its indifference, sometimes because of its vicious- 
ness, sometimes because the circumstances with 
‘which it is surrounded made any other action im- 
possible, found itself increasingly unable to do all 
the things for the child which had been done by the 
family unit in earlier days. 

One by one the old activities of the family 
circle, the old duties and responsibilities of child- 
‘hood which had been discharged by the parent, 
found their way through various avenues and 
agencies into the hands of the public school, the 
institution which society has created for con- 
ferring upon children the heritage of the race, and 
adjusting them to meet the demands of their en- 
vironment. 

When the academic education became a part of 
the necessary preparation’ of every child, the 
family being no longer able to give it, the school 
took it over and has made it the largest subject of 
its effort since that day. When the family was 
no longer able to give the child the training in re- 
ligious morals, discipline, and conduct which he 
needed in order to become a safe and worthy 
member of the secial order, the church attempted 
to come to the rescue. In these later days, when 
it is admitted on all sides that the efforts of the 
church in this direction have not been crowned 
with the highest success, family and church. and 
every other social institution is proposing that the 
duty of the responsibility for the moral training 
of the child be thrown upon the schoolroom, and 
the schools have bravely undertaken’ the 
task. 

Before division of labor, specialized machinery, 
and large scale production behind factory walls 
had done away with the old artisan trades, every 
family was in a far better position. to bring its 
children in contact with many different activities 
of life as they were carried on in the actual world 
through which the children learn, and the parents 
learned as well, what they liked best to do and 
what they were best fitted to do. As a result, a 
very effective scheme of vocational guidance, as 
compared with our condition today, was prevalent 
almost everywhere. Industry was the simple 
knowledge of principles easy to acquire, chances 
of placing children in the lines where they would 


meet with the best success of which they were 
capable were far easier to secure than today. 

With the disappearance of the old artisan 
trades, with the father and sometimes the mother 
engaged in specialized tasks, largely automatic 
machines, with the children deprived of the old 
trades, to discover their own best ability, with the 
family engulfed in the complexity of our modern 
industrial life, it is no longer possible for it, with- 
out the aid of the other agencies in society, to 
give the child the guidance and direction toward 
his right employment which was possible in more 
primitive times. Today on every hand we have 
the feeling that the schools must undertake for the 
future to give vocational guidance and direction 
to those children; to aid them to discover them- 
selves and to furnish them and their parents the 
information not to be obtained otherwise, upon 
which pupils may make a satisfactory choice, either 
of further education or of a life calling. 

When the workman plied his trade, whether it 
were that of a farmer, or shoemaker, or hatter, or 
what-not, under the family rooftree, children 
learned at an early age the occupation followed by 
the father, or found if the village hard by an op- 
portunity to obtain some employment at the 
things which he liked best to do. In this way 
every trade and industry not only trained its own 
workers, but had a sense of responsibility for its 
workers which with the growth of civilization 
found its expression in laws of apprenticeship. 
Those required the employer to give training to 
the young apprentice, not only in the other lines but 
in the art and mystery of the craft. The growth of 
the extreme division of labor, and the growth of 
the specialized machine, large scale production 
and factorying of industries has not only driven 
out the old artisan occupation but along with it 
the institution of apprenticeship. Laws requiring 
the employer to teach the young worker the trade 
are still on the statute books of many of the 
states, having been made by them as late as 1845, 
but they have long become obsolete. Few, indeed, 
are the employers in this country today who feel 
that they are under any responsibility, either moral 
or legal, for giving to the young people who come 
to their plants the training which they need in 
order to meet with the highest success, for their 
own benefit and for the welfare of the manu- 
facturer. 

With the door of skilled industry closed to chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age, with great hordes 
of young people leaving the public schools at four- 
teen, just as soon as they can escape the operation 
of the compulsory education law, with the dis- 
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appearance Of the old method for acquiring 
knowledge of all of a trade, with the comparative 
degrees in the amount of skill of the American 
working man, with all its economic, industrial and 
social consequences, the industries of the working 
man, the citizen, the social worker, all who are 
interested in the welfare of the great masses of our 
toilets, and the future prosperity of the country, 
are turning to the schools, and asking that the. 
schools shall add to their many other burdens the 
task of giving vocational education, fitting per- 
sons over fourteen years of age to meet the de- 
mands of the farm, the home and the shop. 

Thus we see that the old responsibilities of the 
family for the academic, religious, moral and 
vocational training of the child have one by one 
found their way back to the school as the chosen 
instrument for the conservation of childhood. ~In 
the shift, which in its entirety has occupied cen- 
turies, two other marked characteristics stand out 
—characteristics that from the standpoint of those 
who desire larger efficiency on the part of our 
system of education are very deplorable. On the 
one hand the schoolmaster has rushed into these 
tasks as they have come to him, too much inclined 
to hold aloft his book and pride himself upon his 
method, to ignore not only the contribution which 
the other agencies in society might make the 
solution of his problem, but to forget that they, as 
well as the schools, have had the responsibility 
which they have been all too ready to cast upon the 
school system. On the other hand, each of these 
agencies, the family, the church, the shop and the 
farm, has been all too ready, in loading down the 
public school with their old burdens, to disclaim 
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any further responsibility for them, to insist upom 
the public schools assuming the entire dischatge 
of the new task, and not only to refrain from, but 
in many cases to refuse their co-operation in the 
solution of the problem. As a result, there has 
come to you an absence of team play between the 
schoolmaster and the layman, a failure to work to- 


‘gether upon tasks which ought to have been their 


joint responsibility, which has prevented the school 
from conferring upon children their right heritage, 
their proper adjustment for life as effectively as 
they should. 

Team play between the schoolmaster and the 
layman in connection with the problems that con- 
cern the schoolroom and the school system are 
just as necessary to secure the best results as team 
play in any athletic contest, or as team play _be- 
tween men in any other activities of life if they 
desire to secure good results. There has been too 
much isolation, too much aloofness, too much of a 
failure to appreciate the joint character of the re- 
sponsibility, too much of a tendency to isolate the 
public schools from life. 

The measure of the bigness of the schoolmaster 
of the future will be the extent of his ability to 
draw to his aid every agency in society that is in- 
terested or ought to be interested in the welfare 
of childhood, and to use to the full all the con- 
tributions which laymen of every kind may have 
to offer in aiding him to solve the financial prob- 
lem, the moral problem, the vocational education 
problem and the health problem, or any other 
problem which must be solved and solved aright, 
if we were to preserve, equip and conserve. the 
next generation. 
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SCIENCE AND 


ART IN PLAY 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 
[From “The Playground.”] | 


The aims of education are noble manhood and 
womanhood and ‘efficient civic and social service. 

Nothing is worth knowing that ends in the 
knowing. 

No truth is worth searching for simply for the 
truth—like money, knowledge and truth are val- 
uable only through their use. 

Play is capable of contributing much to the con- 


‘servation of physical and intellectual vigor and 


alertness, to industrial, social and moral efficiency, 
—indeed nothing else taught in the schools bears 
more directly upon one’s prosperity, efficiency 
and nobility than does play when it is utilized to 
the full. 

Success in the largest sense is making the best 
use of one’s possibilities, individually and as related 
to others. Individual records and team work 
must both be reckoned with in the estimate of 


~ efficiency. 


Nothing signifies so much in school in both these 
regards as does play at its best. 

Health at its best requires recreation. 

Mental vigor and alertness require the best con- 
ditions. Play puts the body and mind at concert 
pitch. 

Industrially recreation has high cash value. 
Frederick W. Taylor in his marvelous work 


through administrative efficiency demonstrated 
scientifically that an unskilled laborer could load 
upon a platform freight car forty-seven tons of 
ninety-two pound pigs of iron easier than he could 
twelve tons per day if he rested half the time in 
carrying each pig. If he carried half pigs (forty- 
six pounds) he needed to rest only quarter of the 
time. Every size piece of iron has its scientific 
demand for rest,—so industrially, everywhere, in 
every way, recreation is indispensable for effi- 
ciency. 
Socially, play, team work, is of inestimable ser- 
vice to the individual and to society. 
Play must as a whole provide for 
Diversity, 
Intensity, 
Skill, 
Gracé. 
Play must be as definite as mathematics. 
Play must be as scientific as the laboratory. 
There must be all the relationship of cause and 
effect that there is in business. 
There must be competition. 
An official scorer is indispensable. 
An umpire is requisite. 
One must learn to get there. 
One must learn to be square all the time. 
One must learn to be at his best every minute. 
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One must learn to sacrifice his success in an 
emergency for the sake of the success of all. 

One must be willing to give opportunity to an- 
other on occasion. 

One must appreciate the importance of being 
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always prepared for whatever he expects to do 
well. 

One must absolutely know the game, must 
know his place in the game, must know what to 
play, how to play and when. 


a a 


THE PORTLAND SURVEY 


Portland, Oregon, is such an exceptional city 


_ that it ought to have an exceptionally fine school 


system. The city holds such a pre-eminent place 
in the social, political, commercial and agricultural 
life of the great Northwest that its schools ought 
to be the most progressive and aggressive in that 
progressive country. Its citizens did not need to 
be told this; they realized it, and embraced an 
ideal opportunity to assure themselves such a 
system. 

Just as one administration of the schools was 
about to close, and before another began, the 
Portland taxpayers, at their annual meeting in 
December, 1912, decided to make a full and com- 
plete survey of the school system of the aisirict, 
so that “the public schools should be kept at the 
highest point of efficiency.” A committee of five 
remarkably public spirited citizens was appointed 
to conduct the survey, and given $7,500 to employ 
such expert investigators as in their judgment 
seemed necessary. Few will criticise their judg- 
ment in selecting Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley 
of Stanford University to direct the survey, and 
Superintendent Spaulding of Newton, Mass.; 
Superintendent Francis of Los Angeles; Professor 
Lewis M. Terman, Professor Fletcher B. Dresslar 
and Professor E. C, Elliott as his associates. The 
success of the survey is a credit to the Taxpayers’ 
Committee as much as to the experts. 

Individual members of the survey took patticu- 
dar charge of certain aspects of the work, of 
course, but they worked together in a way and 
their report represents the combined judgment 
of all. Their agreement on the general criticisms 
and recommendations and the character of these 
criticisms are distinctly encouraging to the out- 
look for school surveys and inquiries of the future, 
—an outlook which, it is felt in many quarters, has 
not been distinctly encouraging up to this time. 

The survey was started last April by Dr. Cub- 
berley, who siayed and worked with each of his 
associates as they came at different times and 
spent from one to three weeks on the field. A 
Statistical expert, Mr. Tanner of Stanford, spent 
a month in Portland making tests in the schools 
and tabulating information for use of the survey 
staff. The work in Portland was complete in June 
and the time until August was occupied in formu- 
lating the. report, which was submitte/ to the Tax- 
payers’ Committee and has now been given by 
them in full to the public. 


ADMINISTRATION PROBLEM. 

The report opens with a keen and exhaustfve 
analysis of the administrative organization of 
Portiand schools by Dr. Cubberley. He regrets 
the Oregon system which binds down Portland 
schools by state control and sacrifices local initia- 


tive to state uniformity. Much more he regrets 
the development of a local system which has cen- 
tred the responsibility for the power over the 
schools almost entirely in the board of school di- 
rectors. 

The board is the foundation of an intricate and 
clumsy piece of machinery. The enormous detail 
of administration and supervision it attempts to 
handie in person, and it transacts through its com- 
mittees, and then by the board as a whole, many 
pieces of technical and professional business which 
ought to be delegated to the heads of departments 
and other subordinates. It attends to everything, 
while it ought to be able to transact all its legiti- 
mate school business by “‘a meeting of an hour and 
a half once in two weeks.” Its present method is 
not only wasteful of the time of the directors and 
unnecessary from an educational or a _ business 
point of view, but it has a depressing.effect on the 
system as a whole. It is symptomatic of a condi- 
tion which is not uncommon in school systems at 
the present time. “The result on the school system 
is about the same as where a strong and capable 
mother assumes all authority over her boy, forms 
his judgments for him, decides what he shall wear, - 
tells what to do and how he shall do it, and directs 
all of his important actions. Her judgments may 
be in most cases better than his, but the result of 
the long training is that the boy grows up depend- 
ent on his mother, weak and indecisive, lacking in 
resolution or will power, and lacking in force and 
inanhood.” 

THE WAY OUT. ; 

The solution pointed out by Dr. Cubberley is 
significant. What is now the weak position of a 
subordinate he would make the commanding posi- 
ion in the system,—the superintendent, The pres- 
ent independence of the departments ought to be 
replaced by the centralization of these in one de- 
partment, the educational, with sub-departments 
under proper executive heads. 

“At the head of the school department is the 
superintendent of schools. His chief function will 
be the supervision of instruction, but with final 
jurisdiction, stibject only to the board of school 
directors, in the case of other matters than instruc- 
tion. He should be made the real head and leader 
of the school system in fact, as well as in name. 
and full responsibility for the successful conduct 
of all departments of the educational service 
should be placed squarely on his shoulders. He 
should, accordingly, be given tenure, salary, jur- 
isdiction, and authority commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility placed upon him. He should. be 
elected for three or four-year terms, so as to give 
him independence in action. The choice of his 
immediate subordinates, his cabinet as it were, 
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would rest almost entirely with him, and _ those 
who cannot do the work he wants done should 
be relieved of their duties. So leng as he can 
stand up under such responsibility, and handle the 
affairs of the department with wisdom and good 
sense, the board should stand by him and his 
recommendations; whenever the board comes. to 
feel that he does not come up to the _ position 
which has been created, or does not fill the posi- 
tion as it should be filled, they should call for his 
resignation and select someone else who has the 
proper personality, courage, knowledge and in- 
sight. In our large city school systems today it 
is the superintendent of schools who gives char- 
acter and tone to the whole system. What a 
school system is it is largely because of the insight. 
personality, and force of the superintendent of 
schools.” 

Such a division of power will not leave the board 
powerless or idle, but it will have adequate time to 
devote to the larger problems of its work. These 
relate to the selection of its expert advisers, upon 
which much time and care should be spent; the 
larger problems of finance, present and future ; the 
selection of school sites, always with future needs 
and growth in mind; the approval of _ building 
plans; the determination of the budget of ex- 
penses; the final decision as to proposed expan- 
sions and enlargements of the educational system; 
the prevention of unwise legislation by the city or 
by the legislature; and the representation of the 
needs and policies of the school system before the 

_people of the city and of the state. These larger 
needs are far more important, but are almost sure 
to be neglected if a board of school directors at- 
tempts to manage too minutely the details of 
school administration. 


SYSTEM OF SUPERVISION. 

The supervisory system in Portland came in for 
considerable criticism at the hands of the investi- 
gators. Kut this criticism, like that of the entire 
report, is of the system and not of individuals. 
Looking at the system from the outside in this 
way it gave the impression of lacking self-reliance, 
and of being weak from over-direction from above. 
This fundamental weakness seemed to pervade the 
whole system from the top downward. It seemed 
to be more a system of inspection and reporting 
than a system of helpful educational leadership. 
The system seemed to be suffering from too many 
rules originating in the board, and took little per- 
sonal leadership. This over-direction seemed to 
be stifling the growth of those in it, and in part 
paralyzing their impulses to individual action. The 
resuit was a school system strong chiefly along the 
old traditional lines, and one marked by “a uni- 
formity that is almost appalling.” 

These views Professor Cubberley elaborates and 
substantiates with some concrete _ illustrations. 
Finally, he recommends needed: changes. The 
powers and responsibilities of the superintendent 
in the supervision of educational work should be 
greatly enlarged by the withdrawal of the board 
from such work. The superintendent, atter con- 


. Sultation with assistants, principals and teachers, 


should be given full recommending authority in the 
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selection, promotion and dismissal of teachers; 
the outlining of the course of study; and the selec- 
tion of school books. The superintendent should 
be freed from much detail and clerical work so that 
he wouid not be kept in his office and could be out. 
helping his schools. An automobile should be 
provided as a real economy. He should have an as- 
sistant to the superintendent, with a salary of about 
2,500, who could assume the responsibility for the 
office and who would fill a position somewhat anala- 
gous to that of a private secretary of a college 
president. The superintendent should have his 
principals and assistants organized in clubs and 
groups and should see that these groups make 
real studies of school problems, Just as the super- 
intendent should be given much authority, so the 
principals and teachers should be given large re- 
sponsibilities and free play for their individual in- 
itiative. These and other recommendations are 
explained at length, and they are so suggestive 
that any superintendent will find them worth 
studying. The same is true of the two following 
chapters on the selection and tenure of teachers, 
and salaries. The chapter on the educational 
needs of such a city as Portland is of such general 
application that it will be printed in full in an early 
issue of the Journal of Education. 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 

The most damaging criticism in the whole re- 
port is found in Dr. Spaulding’s chapters on the 
system of instruction in Portland. Reading of 
these criticisms will be of as much value to teach- 
ers in other cities as to Portland teachers,— per- 
haps of more, because people are not in the habit 
of appreciating the full value of harsh criticism of 
their own work. But Dr. Spaulding, as is well 
known, has the honor of presiding over a schoo! 
system of more than average excellence and his 
criticism of a system which may be more near the 
average than his own is not surprising. It must 
not be gathered that his report is entirely destruc- 
tive. He finds the work in the primary grades of an 
unusually high standard, and his suggested pro- 
gram for reorganization should be of immense 
value to the incoming adminiStration in Portland 
under Superintendent L. R. Alderman. 

Likewise, Portland should feel that its money 
was most advantageously spent in securing the 
advice of Superintendent Francis embodied in his 
two chapters on vocational studies and needed re- 
organizations. He suggests a plan giving one 
year to the kindergarten, six years to elementary 
school work, three years to the intermediate 
schools, and three or four years now and ultimately 
five years to the high schools. Ungraded rooms, 
truant sehools, vacation schools, night schools, 
Saturday school work, special art schools, special 
neighborhood schools and a school for the in- 
struction of janitors are subjects of other sections. 
of Mr. Francis’ report. 

The report closes with three other valuable con- 
tributions, “The School Plant,’ by Professor 
Dresslar; ‘Medical Inspection and Hygiene 


Teaching,” by Lewis M. Terman, and an analysis 
of attendance, records and costs, by Dr. Elliott. 
L. L. W. 
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PRE-DELINQUENT BOYS 


SUPERINTENDENT C. E. JOINER 
Monmouth, Il). 


Many of us have had the privilege of studying 
statistics regarding delinquent boys, men and 
women in reform schools, and other penal insti- 
tutions. The statistics are useful, but not bene- 
ficial to the inmates of penal institutions who are 
the subjects of investigation. Why not make a 
study of so-called “troublesome” or “pre-delin- 
quent” boys and gather a body of facts which can 
be used to prevent these boys and their suc- 
cessors from becoming delinquents, that they may 
be kept out of reform schools, jails and peniten- 
tiaries? The writer was appointed by the execu- 
tive committee of the Western section of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association to make such 
a study and to report at the annual meeting at 
Quincy in 1913. Blanks were sent to the superin- 
tendents of about fifteen schools of Western 
Illinois, but only nine schools made a thorough 
study and a complete report and this report sum- 
marized as follows was given before the Super- 
intendents’ and Principals’ Round Table at the 
Quincy meeting. 


Report of Certain Schools 
Or, on Boys who give Trouble in 


Cities of Monmouth, Canton, 


is expected to succeed where the home has _ beet 
broken down by divorce, intemperance, immorality 
or laxity. The teacher is expected to govern well 
thirty children from good homes along with ten 
or fifteen from broken down or fractional homes, 
and the awful job is annually causing many con- 
scientious teachers to realize that they must re- 
tire from the schoolroom or be retired by their 
shattered nervous system. Fathers and mothers un- 
able to properly govern themselves or their three 
or four children expect a mere girl, a teacher, 
to govern her home of fifty, and if she does not 
do so without friction, they cast the blame wholly 
on the poor tired, nervous teacher. I protest it is 
not only unfair but unjust, even wicked and cruel to 
expect these girls to control where men and 
women working together (?) have failed, but that 
is exactly what society expects of a teacher. If 
these statements are not plain to you please let 
me refer you to the above figures; 322 boys re- 
ported troublesome or “pre-delinquent.” A 
pre-delinquent is one whose conduct would indi- 


on ‘‘Pre-delinquent Boys.” 
Discipline Frequently Enough to be 
Called “Troublesome.” 


Kewanee, Keithsburg, Princeton, Galesburg, 


Galva, Quincy and Rushville. 
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It created a great deal of interest and on motion 
of Superintendent Gerard T. Smith of Peoria the 
executive committee was instructed to continue 
the study another year and make a more complete 
report at the next annual meeting. From the 
pulpit and the local and Cosmopolitan press, and 
even from the magazines, such as the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, a torrent of criticism of the public 
schools annually pours forth, some of it timely, 
helpful and wise, and some of it quite otherwise. 
Now let us direct our attention to the home and to 
society and ask these institutions whether they are 
bearing their just portion of the burden of respon- 
sibility for the education, especially the moral and 
religious education, of our children. The sc 
can easily succeed where it has a good, enti 
home behind it, but we must confess that the 
school is up against an almost impossible condi- 
tion where it has behind it, either indifferent, 
fractional or bad homes. The schgol, however, 


cate that he is in danger of becoming a delinquent 
later on, unless he changes his course. So of 
these 322 pre-delinquents 188 have been, many of 
them, kept out of school by their parents so 
much that they are older than the normal age and 
hence have become idle and troublesome. Twenty- 
four are without mothers; forty-eight are without 
fathers; and twenty-two of the parents are 
divorced, hence nearly one hundred of them are 
from fractional homes. Again, fifty of them have 
intemperate fathers; seventy-five have. mothers 
who are slovenly housekeepers, and twenty-three 
of their parents are immoral, hence nearly 150 of 
them are from bad homes. Again 103 have 
homes without religious influence, 191 have 
homes with loose home government, and 167 
never send their children to Sunday school. On 
the boys personal habit side eighty-three belong 
to a “gang”; 163 use cigarettes and 163 are out 
late of evenings. Whoever reads these figures 
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carefully can come to but one cohefusion where- 
ever there is trouble in managing a boy at 
school,—usually back of this trouble is something 
wrong in the home. It is clear, then, that, the 
breaking down of so many American homes, and 
not weakness in school management, is the 
trouble. Society must attend to delinquent 
homes or it will always have more delinquent 
boys than it can take care of. The state never can 
be a good mother or a good father, but it can 


-help to make good mothers and good fathers. It 


can prevent the breaking down of the home by 


not granting divorces where children are involved. 


It can cease breaking up homes by quitting for- 
ever the practice of selling liquor to fathers and 
mothers, and cigarettes to boys. 

A man was seen struggling in a swift stream and 
was rescued by a company of men who chanced to 
see him from the shore, but another, and another, 
and yet another in succession were thus rescued, 
until finally one man in the rescuing party was 
sent up stream to find to his horror that a band 
of savages were tossing these men into the stream. 
Just so we go on building reform schools and 
other penal institutions to care for the drift of 
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humanity whith must be rescued or left to perish 


somewhere down stream. Let us send a com- 
mittee from the rescue stations, the schools, up 
stream to the homes and to society and the state 
to stop the throwing of our boys into the swift 
stream, whose ceaseless and swift current leads to 
the gulf variously named reform school, jail, pen- 
itentiary, etc. 

The home is still the greatest of all influences 
in education for good or for evil. The school is 
most willing to bear its just burden of responsi- 
bility for the conditions of society, but we plead 
that reformers turn their attention for a little 
while at least toward the home to make it feel its 
responsibility to the end that its products be fit 
subjects for the school and for school education. 
The public seems to have partly forgotten that 
there is such a thing as home education to prepare 
for and supplement school education. If this 
article_shall serve to remind even a few parents of 
this great truth that the home is still or in truth 
should be the greatest of all educational agencies, 
then the purpose of this investigation and of this 
article shall have been accomplished. 


HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION IN AGRICULTURE’ 


SUPERINTENDENT F. L. WHITNEY 
Grafton, North Dakota 


Secondary instruction in agriculture in the Mid- 
dle West had its inception in Minnesota in 1909 
with the passage of the Putman Act. Ten schools 
were given state aid for this purpose the first year 
and twenty more two years later. North Dakota, 
through the activity of her State Bankers’ Com- 
mittee, took the cup for the most efficient work in 
connection with farm. development and education 
at the Second Conference of the Committees on 
Agricultural Development and Education, 

In 1911 the legislature passed the Davis Act, 
which provided for “a department of agriculture, 
manual! training and domestic economy” in state 
high schools and offered state aid to the amount 
of $2,500 annually. Five schools were to be des- 
ignated by the State High School Board to benefit 
by this act to begin work August 1, 1912. In Jan- 
uary of 1912, representatives from some thirty 
communities maintaining state high schools met 
at Fargo and made application to the State High 
School Board to be designated as the five schools 
to benefit by the Davis Act. The fortunate 
schools were Beach, LaMoure, Carrington, Velva 
and Grafton. 

The law provided and the State High School 
Board requires that among the activities con- 
nected with schools maintaining these departments 
extension work shall be a prominent feature. 
Service is the keynote of all successful and 
efficient human endeavor. The modern high 
school believes that it has a definite 
work to do, that it is the people’s college, and that 
it exists for the best good of all. And so in agri- 


*From the American School Board Journal, May, 1913. 


culture, the note of service is the fundamental 
characteristic of all endeavor. The agricultural 
course is there for the benefit of all who will take 
advantage of it. And this cannot be done even in- 
directly with any marked results unless it extends 
its influence beyond the walls of ‘the schoolroom. 
Extension is fundamental to success in any good 
agricultural high school. 

In these five schools in North Dakota, we try 
to create a general sentiment in each community 
to the effect that the schools are maintained for 
the good of all the farmers within reach. We aim 
to reach out and get into personal contact with 
every farmer and his problem—and this for a good 
number of miles in every direction from our 
schools. As illustrative of the aim and purpose of 
all secondary schools of this character in the 
Middle West, and in particular of the work being 
done in the five schools in North Dakota, a brief 
statement is made of the extension work at 
Grafton. 

Our expert in charge of the work in agricul- 
ture is a graduate of one of the state agricultural 
colleges of the Middle West, and has had two 
years’ experience in secondary work before this 
current year. He is hired for twelve months, 
with four weeks’ vacation. His work is arranged 
so that all of his laboratory and recitation work 
comes in the morning. This leaves his afternoons 
absolutely free for work among the farmers. Every 
half-day must count in some definite way for the 
good of the school and for the erection of higher 
ideals in agriculture in this part of the state. 

There are a number of definite lines of exten- 
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sion work. Among these is the work of the class 
in agricultural botany. This class has as its busi- 
ness, among other duties, to test all samples of 
seed sent in by farmers or others. They have in 
this way tested and sent out definite reports from 
samples of barley, flax, oats, wheat and corn. Two 
samples of barley were sent in. The first proved to 
be but 40% pure. The germination test was zero. 
Of the 60% of impurities, 17.5% was fox tail, and 
19.5% was king head, mustard, etc. In the other 
sample, 45% was found pure and the germina- 
tion was 41%. Of the 57% of impurities, 40% 
was wild oats, 17% pigweed, mustard, etc. 
Whenever he is asked, he gives advice on a 
great variety of subjects to the farmers. We have 
bought a number of dairy cows for farmers. We 
selected breeding heifers from a 
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and the farmers the weighing. A report is made 
in the herd books every month. There is no ex- 
pense to anyone. We began last fall with some 
eighty cows. 

To illustrate concretely, Herd Book No. 1 con- 
tains a record of thirteen cows. In the case of 
“Cow No. 8,” the last testing day was December 
26. The period of test was thirty-one days. She 
gave 8€8 pounds of milk. There was 36.5 pounds 
of butter fat. Her test was 4.2. Her butter fat 
was valued at $13.14. She consumed during this 
time $9 worth of feed. Her profit, then, for the 
period was $5.80. We consider that the value of 
the calf and the skimmed milk covers the cost of 
labor. 

The district owns, as a part of the school plant 
Jevoted to agriculture, a plot 


number of dairy herds. We se- 
lected suitabie plots for alfalfa, 
potatoes, etc., on a number of 
farms, and helped plan definite 
crop rotations. We helped in the 
planning and _ construction of 
several silos. 

It is the policy of the school to 
co-operate in every way possible 
with all other agencies in the 
community which are trying to} 
forward the cause of good farm- 
ing. Our local veterinarian calls 
upon us for help frequently. The 
department of agriculture has 
stationed a federal dairyman in 
the county, and we are in very 
close co-operation with him. Our 
agriculturalist acted as judge of 


live stock during the North 
Dakota State Fair at Grand 
Forks. 


We are holding a number of definite extension 
meetings in the neighboring towns and school- 
houses. In the first five meetings some 250 peo- 
ple were reached and permanently benefited. We 
always took our Victor machine with us, and this 
together with a few humorous stories, helped to 
create a friendly and interested attitude to begin 
with. For the town meetings, we had bills printed 
and distributed them widely before the time. Our 
agricultural man talked on. some subject of inter- 
est to the farmers and tried to give them a new 
viewpoint for future work. The federal dairy- 
man presented some phase of his work. Boys 
from the high school classes performed the Bab- 
cock test or judged some farm animal. Our 
teacher of cooking and sewing with the help of 
the high school girls gave talks and demonstra- 
tions, and at the close the food was served to 
those present. For the afternoon meetings, the 
schools are closed and the buildings turned over 
to us. In every case where we did not use the 
trains, the farmers came with their rigs and fur- 
nished transportation free of charge. 

Another extension activity is what we call the 
Grafton High School Cow Test Association. It 
differs from the ordinary cow test association in 
that the boys of the high school agricultural 
classes do the collecting and testing of the milk 


F. L. 
Grafton, North Dakota 


ef ground containing ten and one- 
half acres. This is located near 
ihe high school, just in the corner 
of the platted portion of the city, 
and was made by vacating the 
streets and alleys and fencing four 
blocks. This is divided into four 
principal divisions. There will be 
six acres devoted to rotations. 
This will contain five equal plots 
for a complete five-year rotation. 
One and one-half acres will con- 
tain a large number of small plots 
for varieties to test their adapta- 
bility. There will be at least five 
varieties of wheat, four of oats, 
three of barley, two of rye, four 
of alfalfa, ten of corn, ete. About 
s} one and one-half acres will be 
4 used for permanent pasture where 

different grasses may be tried, and 

where eventually two cows owned 
by the school will be  pastured. Finally 
there will be an acre of © gardening. 
For the first year this will be devoted largely 
to individual plots for the pupils of the ‘upper 
grades. Both flowers and vegetables will be used, 
the child will own the produce of his plot and 
prizes will be offered for the best results. The 
object of all this work on the ten-acre plot, out- 
side of the benefit gained by the pupils working on 
it, is that it may be a demonstration farm for the 
benefit of the neighboring farmers. It is an exten- 
sion enterprise. 

Another extension activity is the Short Course 
held during December and January with an at- 
tendance of forty-five young men and women 
from a wide area in the northeastern part of the 
state. No scholastic qualifications are required 
for entrance to this work, and the majority ot 
those in attendance have completed but six to 
eight grades of school work and would never 
have any further schooling if this opportunity were 
not offered. The subjects taught are simple and 
the object in each is to relate it as closely as pos- 
sible to the environment from which the students 
come. The course in farm arithmetic and accounts 
deals with the actual problems of the farm and that 
in simple English aims to erect the best stand- 
ards in expression and give practice in letter-writ- 
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ing, spelling, etc. In the work in cooking and 
sewing the girls practice with the every-day food 
and dress problems. In woodwork and forgework 
«he young men make wagon boxes, step ladders, 
hay and hog racks, whiffletrees, etc. The students 
afe not required to come until ten in the morning 
and are thtough at three o'clock, but such is their 
interest that many come as early as eight-thirty 
and remain late at night. 

The work of the Short Course closed with a 
three-days’ Farmers’ Institute. This was the 
rallying of the whole community, young and old, 
for a final good time. All the bankers and busi- 
ness men co-operated and the attendance was 
large at all meetings. There was an aggregate at- 
tendance of 1.800 with 500 men present at the 
Thursday afternoon program. The majority of 
those present come from the eastern half of the 
county, but many come on the trains from all 
parts of this section. The meetings were held in 
the Armory with music furnished by the high 
school and the junior high school, and with an 
exhibition of the work of the short course students 
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in cooking, sewing and woodwork. The institute 


EDUCATION 


was opened by the mayor, and besides our own — 


speakers, ten from outside were in attendance. 
These included the state dairy commissioner, two 
professors from the state agricultural college and 
the director of the North Dakota Better Farming 
Association. Besides the instructors in the high 
school, four boys from the class of twenty-five tak- 
ing the year-course in agriculture appeared on 
the program. One gave a sheep-judging dem- 
onstration, using a pure-bred Shropshire sheep on 
the platform; one judged a dairy cow in the same 
way; one gave a report from the .cow-test herd 
book he is keeping, and two gave a Babcock test 
demonstration. The instructor in cooking ‘and 
her classes gave a demonstration of doughnut 


- making and served doughnuts and coffee at its 


close. This institute is, perhaps, our most valu- 
able extension enterprise of the year. It brings a 
great number of our farmers together for three 
days with a common purpose, gives them a pleas- 
ant and profitable experience, and sends them 
home with new ideas and added courage to at- 
tack the many and intricate problems of the farm. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR THE GRADES—(V)_ 


PHILIP EMERSON 
Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


CLOTHING AND TRANSPORT 

The thesis of this series of articles is so simple 
that they need not be continued for its further 
illustration. If teachers will but avail themselves 
of the reading lessons on’ the life of the 
children of the races, they may through reviews 
and comparisons lead their pupils to a simple ap- 
preciation of the causal basis for customs. They 
will gain a sense of géographical truths before 
they are called upon to formulate or state geo- 
graphical principles: 

Clothing is a practically universal need. It 
varies with climate and accords with available re- 
sources. Little folks know how their own cloth- 
ing changes with the seasons; they easily appre- 
ciate the differences in clothing existing among 
the various ¢limatic regions. They dress for 
school differently on rainy days and sunshiny 
mornings ; even so the clothing common in deserts 
is unlike that of rainy coast regions. Local varia- 
tions in dress with weather changes and to fit oc- 
cupations give children the key to understand dif- 
ferences in dress among peoples. 

The topic may well be approached from the 
standpoint of culture development also, if this be 
not carried too far. How did men first protect 
themselves from cold, rain, or burning sun? The 
primary readers take up the problem in their 
stories of primitive life. The use of skins and 
perhaps their tanning will be discussed. This will 
suggest our use of leather for shoes, and of fur 
for winter clothing. The use of grasses, strips of 
bark and other plant materials for plaiting by 
early peoples, and for thatching, will relate itself 
in the minds of the little folk to their own mat 
weaying, and to such present race costumes as the 
straw rain capes of the Japanese. They will easily 


learn, if directed in experiments, that twisting 
gives strength to vegetable fibres, and can appre- 
ciate how spinning and weaving developed, giv- 
ing cloth for clothing. . Colonial stories will tell 
of the old-time methods, the spinning wheel and 
loom common to every home. Such simple forms 
of manufacture led on to present factory produc- 
tion, which may be suggested to the children by 
study of their own clothing and through pictures 
of factory interiors. 

While such a background of knowledge is being 
gained, stories will be read of the people of the 
various climates and race homes. Eskimo cloth- 
ing must be fashioned from the fur and feather- 
covered skins of the other denizens of Arctic 
shores; no fibres are available, save sinew for sew- 
ing. The Chinese must gain protection from win- 
ter’s cold by wadded cotton clothing, since their 
crowded land gives scant room to grow food for 
animals that would provide fur or wool. The 
Arabs shroud their bodies in cloth and wear thick 
turbans, to protect themselves from the sun's 
rays and the day’s heat even more than from the 
cold of starry nights. The savages of moist, 
tropical lands wear the scantiest clothing, for it 
is warm there day and night. So the stories run; 
climates differ, therefore clothing. 

Most readers tell the stories of the production 
of the materials entering into our clothing. Many 
contain Anderson’s story of the flax plant. Others 
tell of cotton, its culture and manufacture. So, too, 
with wool and silk. If an exhibit of raw materials 
and varied yarns and cloths be collected, the 
children will gain a practical knowledge of geo- 
graphical materials of much service when they 
study the texts of later school years and in life. 


(Continued on page 76.) 
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PICTURE STUDY— (IV) 


MARY, E. 


The time seems to have come when there must 
be taken into consideration the advisability oi 
using colored reproductions of the pictures of the 
“Old Masters.” By painstaking experiment on 
the part of several teachers there have been 
evolved these facts. 

In using the uncolored pictures the mind is not 
distracted by the color from the story the artist 
has told; there is readily made an impression of 
the beauty of form, symmetry of grouping, 
strength of drawing, truth of the artist’s concep- 
tion of the subject, delicacy of sentiment and 
sympathetic manner and technical skill with which 
the work has been done. 


PORTRAIT OF LADY.—Titian | 


When using colored copies lack of color har- 
mony repels, detracts from the strength of the 
sentiment; reverence for the subject is not 
created, neither is respect for the artist’s skill 
aroused; the dignity of construction, beauty of ex- 
pression, grace of poise, linear cleverness, are 
met with indifference and no desire is formed to 
investigate farther about the picture or artist. 

To test these facts it is suggested that teachers 
use a group of the pictures of the master-colorist, 
Titian. Some of these may be procured in color, 
and all in neutral tones. Place before the pupil 
one in the rather crude coloring and another of 
the same class in soft grays, or warm browns, and 
with equal care and enthusiasm develop the 
analysis and story of each, and determine from 
which style of. picture the pupil experiences the 
better cultivation of eye, mind and spirit. 


COTTING 


Titian’s designs may be classed as_ tfeligious, 
classic and portraiture, and to the latter belongs 
the “Portrait of a Lady” (Titian), which will be 
studied first. 

Call attention to the calm, assured poise, posi- 
tion of the hands, which so often are indicative of 
a person's ability to control self; the fairness of 
the face framed by waving hair and» ornamental 


PORTRAIT OF TITIAN.—Titian 

band; the shapely head gracefully upheld on well- 
turned neck; the sharply defined eyebrows from 
beneath which eyes look thoughtfully forth. That 
she is of the gentle folk would be evident even if 
her garments were of simplest instead of richest 
texture. The portrait has value not only as an 
example of fine art, but because of the historical 
fidelity to the costumes worn by the Venetians 
during the lifetime of this gentle: lady. 

Despite the fact that she belonged to the long- 
ago time it is a fascinating puzzle to try to dis- 
cover from the pictured face what may have been 
her thought, whether she may have been 
strong and purposeful; kind, tender and faithful, 
or the contrary. : 

When this has been well examined place beside 
it the “Portrait of Titian” (Titian) painted by 
himself. Bring out thought of the great vigor 
expressed by the physique of the figure; the keen, 
human, searching eye proving the man to be not 
all idealist, but one who could see truly and with 
courage represent that which he saw. Notice the 
impressive forehead, indicative of greatness, the 
magnétism of the hands, though ungracefully 
spread; the details of costume. Compare this 
with the other portrait, and discover the similarity 


(Continued on page 74.) 
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OKLAHOMA STATE MEETING 

Each year we are more and more impressed 
with the significance of the State Association 
meetings. The programs. of these meetings 
average as complete, as attractive, as valuable as 
those of the National Education Association, and 
half of them are as largely attended as the ordinary 
meeting of the National Education Association 
and the enthusiasm is uniformly greater. 

The Pennsylvania meeting reached near ten 
thousand in actual attendance, and not more than 
three meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation have exceeded those figures, and few pro- 
grams of the N. E. A. ever equaled it. Even 
Oklahoma, a young state, with a population of 
about 1,700,000, had a state meeting of near 2,500, 
and a program that was all that any one could 
ask. There were more than 150 distinct papers 
and addresses by as many different men and 
women. President Stratton D. Brooks of the 
Oklahoma State University was the president of 
the meeting of December 29-31, 1913, at Tulsa, 
and he put into the making of the program as 
much thought and skill as in making the program 
of the Department of Superintendence of the N. 
E. A., when he was president thereof at the 
Indianapolis meeting. 

Oklahoma has captured many exceptionally 
able men and women from every section of the 
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_ you think Brooks likes Oklahoma?” 
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country and they are a wide-awake group of men 
and women professionally, scholastically and 
patriotically. 

Of course the state itself is mew, and as a 
white territory it is new, and Tulsa is the biggest 
youngest city in the state. Think of a city that 
was a mere village six years ago, and not even a 
village ten years ago, that today has 40,000 pop- 
ulation, forty-six miles of the best of paved 
streets, 175 miles of the best of sidewalks, a hotel 
that has not five better in all New England out 
of Boston, eight banks with $9,000,000 deposits, 
and every other feature of city life, industrially, 
commercially, transportationally and _ civically, 
equally significant. How would a New England 
city of 40,000 take first class care of 2,500 people 
for three days? 

There is something exceedingly tonic in such a 
meeting, in such a city. 

Many a Bostonian has asked me: “How do 
I have not 
been able to answer this question intelligently 
before this, but unless appearances are exceed- 
ingly deceptive both Mr. and Mrs. Brooks are as 
happy as happy can be, more enthusiastic over their 
life there than they ever were in Michigan, 
Illinois, Cleveland or Boston, and the State Uni- 
versity has entered upon a new life which 
promises to place it among the best of the new 
state universities. 

When one sees and feels the spirit and snap 
and go of these people he does not wonder that 
a man of power enjoys being with them. 

I often thought, while with President Brooks, 
of the introduction that Professor Bennet of 
William and Mary College gave State Superin- 
tendent R. C. Stearnes of Virginia as “the guy 
who put ‘edge’ in education.” There is surely 
an “edge” in education in Oklahoma. 

But some publishers will smile at all this and 
will say: “But did you ever see so much politics 
in school management, in book adoptions, etc?” 

Looking backward I should say politics had 
gone to the limit, but looking forward I can say 
with sincerity and confidence that I believe the 
days of educational nightmare have passed and 
that days of vision are just ahead of them. So 
mote it be. 


HARVARD-TECHNOLOGY ALLIANCE 


An alliance of Harvard and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has_ been in the air for 
some time. Both institutions have long been 
pre-eminent in the field of applied science, and 
naturally there has been useless competition, but 
friends of each institution have feared that in 
merging their interests the institutions might 
somehow lose their individuality. The plan for 
co-operation in their courses in engineering edu- 
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cation just announced will dispel these fears and 
is a plan that promises unlimited service to the 
cause of science. 

The co-operation now announced is definitely 
limited to the courses leading to degrees of 
mechanical, electrical, civil, sanitary and mining 
engineering. The promotion of research in these 
branches will be given jointly by the faculties of 
Harvard and the Institute in the new buildings 
of the Institute now under construction on fhe 
Cambridge side of the Charles River. 

Harvard will devote to the conduct of these 
merged courses the income of funds of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, at least three-fifths of 
the income of the Gordon McKay endowment, 
and all the instruments and equipment used in 
these advanced courses. The Institute will de- 
vote the income of all funds that it has for the pro- 
motion of the branches of applied science. 

The university and the Institute are to remain 
absolutely unaffected in name, organization and 
rights over property. Each is to retain complete 
control of its own financial resources. Each is to 
be free to lay down such regulations as it likes 
with regard to courses leading to. its own degrees. 

President Maclaurin of the Institute will be the 
executive head of the work. carried on under the 
agreement. The faculty of both institutions will 
be pressed into service and such new appointments 
as are made to the instructing staff will be made 
with the approval of both corporations. 

The inauguration of this plan cannot be made 
until the new Technology plant is completed, 
which will probably be two years hence. For the 
first ten years of the agreement students’ fees from 
both institutions will be contributed to both in 
proportion to the number of students following 
the courses. At the end of ten years a change will 
be voted if deemed necessary. 

The plan in its entirety is favorable to both in- 
stitutions. Both gain thereby, and nobody cares 
which gains the more. The gain for science and 
for the community is immeasurable. It is a 
generous undertaking for the advancement of 
scientific education. It will give Boston a school 
of unequaled resources. Great credit is due the 
institutions for their recognition of this larger 
aim. 


SCHOOL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION* 


One of the notable services ~ which 
Teachers College is rendering the world pro- 
fessionally and civically, is the issuing of elaborate 
studies of various phases Of life directly or in- 
directly associated with the schools. “School 
Health Administration” is one of the most signi- 
ficant of these studies. It is a book full of facts 
and yet they are so numerous, so vast, so compli- 
cated, that the author has done well to get even a 
vista without trying to have a vision. 

The first impression made by this massing of 
facts is the absolute impossibility of getting at 
sufficiently reliable data to make any authoritative 
deductions. Only fifty-eight per cent. of the popu- 
Health Administration.” By Louis W. Rapeer. 


BCloth, 6 by 9. 360 po. Price, $2.25. Published by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 
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lation is in states that pretend to have mortality 
Statistics. It is fascinating to see the way experts 
figure and guess at the death rate of near two 
per cent. a year at an average age of thirty-eight. 
With much patience Dr. Rapeer figures from 
what is known to what is probable until he esti- 
mates that forty-two per cent. of the deaths are 
preventable, or nearly one-half of all deaths need 
not be with adequate public, domestic, educational, 
and personal care. 

With much ingenuity and patience and quota- 
tion of other people’s conclusions, he figures out 
that each life cut off by preventable death costs 
about $6,000, and the average of men, women and 
children $1,700, or total national financial loss 
by preventable deaths annually is more than $1,- 
000,000. This is merely suggestive of the ex- 
tended study made of a multitude of health con- 
ditions in school and out. 

If one does not attempt to draw definite conclu- 
sions from indefinite facts and figure out facts 
from indefinite figures, this book may be of su- 
preme value to others as it is to us. 

The strength of the book is in the massing of 
statements, the weakness is that common to all 
such studies, that each author quotes the others 
until what are at best little more than skilful es- 
timates appear to gain in reliability by multiplicity 
of interaction quotations, until ultimately in pulpit 
and press and on the platform they are heralded 
as truth scientifically revealed. 

If Dr. Rapeer’s study can be made to stand 
for what it really is, the book will be of positive 
educational and public service, but, through no 
fault of Dr. Rapeer, the statements which he 
quotes and tries to guard from all pretense of 
authenticity will almost inevitably be seized upon 
by sensationalists, who never trouble themselves 
to read the preceding or succeeding paragraphs, 
who prefer a falsehood to truth if they can quote 
authority for the falsehood, to prove the unprov- 
able. 

Dr. Rapeer has presented many preventive plans 


.which should be read by every school man and 


woman interested in any phase of public school 
life. He has given us a book capable of vast ser- 
vice to humanity. We only wish there could be in 
red ink across many of the early pages: “State- 
ments suggestive but not demonstrated.” That 


would be in line with the author’s attitude. 
——-0- -0-@-e- @ 


PITTSBURGH EDUCATIONALLY 

Dr. William M. Davidson will find an attractive 
field in Pittsburgh notwithstanding recent experi- 
ences and mischievous rumors. 

Dr. Davidson will have a united board -com- 
posed of as high class men and women as are to 
be found on any school board in the United 
States. 

He will find the teachers, the board, and the 
public intensely in earnest in the purpose to have 
the best schools of any city in the country. 

First of all he will be expected to put the educa- 
tional plants and equipment in absolutely perfect 
condition. Nothing will be left undone that can be 
done for the material perfection of the system. 

Secondly, he will be given a free hand and have 
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absolute backing in the making of a course of 
study that is as broad, varied, and up-to-date in 
every particular. The teachers are ready to 
abandon tyrannical traditions and eliminate arti- 
ficiality in order to have the best possible activi- 
ties for the children. 

There will be as many industrial and vocational 
features as promise to be serviceable to the chil- 
dren. Night schools, vacation schools, and special 
activities will be developed and magnified to the 
full. 

There will be much wider use of the school 
plant; the schools will be more definitely related 
to the art of school life, and social power and 
character development are to be emphasized as 
they have not been thus far in any city. 

Pittsburgh has the wealth, the board of educa- 
tion, and the teachers to put the city in the lead 
and William M. Davidson, LL. D., is the man to 
do it. 


RECORD-BREAKING BOYS AND GIRLS 

The year that has just closed broke more 
records educationally than any year that went 
before it. The most easily specified triumphs of 
the year were the yield of corn by boys’ clubs 
and tomatoes by girls’ clubs. We gladly give 
the government’s official record of the leaders. 
It is interesting to see to what an extent the 
South is leading in these record breaking activi- 
ties. 

Of the corn club boys, Walker Lee Dunson 
of Alexander City, Alabama, not only leads the 
country but has broken the record for corn pro- 
duction. Walker raised 232.7 bushels on a 
single acre at a cost of only 19.9 cents per bushel. 
This exceeds the previous record of 228.75 
bushels at a cost of forty-two cents per bushel, 
_ held by Jerry Moore of South Carolina. The 
second corn club boy this year is J. Jones Polk 
of Prentiss, Miss., with 214.9 bushels, raised at 
a cost of 21.4 cents per bushel, and the third 
was J. Ray Cameron, Kinston, N. C., with 190.4 
bushels, raised at a cost of 33.25 per bushel. 

Of the girls the leader in canning and tomato 
work in the South is Miss Clyde Sullivan of 
' Ousley, Ga., who put up 2,464 cans out of a 
yield of 5,354 pounds of tomatoes. The second 
place will probably go to Miss Lizzie Kelley of 
Union, S. C., with a yield of 4,375 pounds of 
tomatoes, and third place apparently will go to 
Miss Lucy F. Bale, Augusta, N. J., who raised 
3,980 pounds of tomatoes. Agnes Fridell of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, with 3,403 pounds, and 
Isabel Davis, Summerfield, Marion county, 
Florida, are also among the girls who have high 
yields for their tomato patches. 

THE VERMONT SURVEY 

The Vermont Survey so far as it is completed 
has been reported. We hesitate to speak thereon 
at present. It is such an astonishing document, 
shows such apparent superficiality in the survey 
itself and such crass ignorance on somebody's 
part that we cannot think it possible that it is as 
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weak and vicious as it appears. We withhold our 
criticism until we can think beneath its surface and 
see some redeeming features therein. 


FIRE HORRORS 


Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, division of education, 
Russell Sage Foundation, sounds a timely and vig- 
orous warning on “Fire Protection in Public 
Schools” at a cost of only ten cents. It is full of 
facts like these: In the United States, each week 
we average burning down ten schoolhouses (520 
a year), twelve churches, two colleges, twenty- 
six hotels, three theatres, three public halls, two 
hospitals, two asylums, six apartment houses, 
three department stores, 140 flat buildings, and 
more than 1,600 homes. 


FUNNY WORLD 
This is really a funny world educationally, af- 
fectionately and otherwise. The latest illustra- 
tion of queerness is in Michigan, where report 
said that a wealthy farmer confesses that he 
burned the rural schoolhouse, hoping thereby to 
get the “pretty eighteen-year-old” woman teacher 
to marry him. He thought her love for teaching 
other people’s children was the only reason why 
she would not become mistress of his home. He 

has other troubles on hand now. 


New York University, has received a handsome 
addition to its campus, and plans are being drawn 
for the development of the plant and equipment 


which will make it one of the most attractive 
universities in the world. 


Nine states have state pension provision and 
four of these are in New England—Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The 
other five are New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia and California. 


The Gary plan is getting its first hard raps. It 
will be a good thing to have it go through the 
fire of criticism and sarcasm. Nothing in it that 
is vital will suffer. If there is chaff it will be win- 
nowed. 


It is only five years since the first open-air 
school was provided. It was in Providence. 
Today there are sixty cities with such schools. 
The first in the world was nine years ago in Ger- 
many. 


Apparently James M. Greenwood is having the 
jolliest time of any superintendent in the country, 
or partial superintendent in the country. — 


Chicago in six days, December 19-34, handled 
22,000,000 pieces of mail. 


American Institute of Instruction, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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VERMONT PROGRESSIVE 


Bennington county has set the rest of New 
England an exceedingly lively pace educationally 
and agriculturally. 

A County Improvement Association was organ- 
ized in March, 1912, by over 100 prominent busi- 
ness men of the county, including men engaged in 
manufacturing, trading, and farming. It concerns 
itself with whatever is for the betterment of the 
county. it was formed to stimulate activities for 
economic, educational, social, and moral improve- 
ment and to furnish leaders for such betterment 
work. It provides the machinery for putting into 
operation policies generally regarded as desirable, 
but which individuals or individual communities 
could not put into operation. The county was se- 
lected as a unit because of the inter-community as- 
pect of the improvement work. The association 
is committed to better and more profitable agri- 
culture, better roads, more adequate system of 
public schools, which will lead the small, isolated 
rural. school to a higher plane of efficiency, the 
development of home industries, the improvement 
of sanitarv and hygienic conditions, the promotion 
of adequate play and recreation facilities, the fos- 
tering of a more evenly distributed social life, and 
the furtherance of all plans for civic betterment 
and county beautification, 

A county farm agent has been secured through 
the co-operation of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Soil Fertility League of 
Chicago. This agent is furnished an automobile 
by the association and visited approximately 200 
farms in the county, some of them several times 
the first two years. With the co-operation of the 
State College of Agriculture, he is taking a farm 
financial-record survey for the purpose of obtain- 
ing data to determine what forms of farming pay 
best in that county. 

With the co-operation of the school superin- 
tendents and teachers, a beginning has been made 
in establishing boys’ agricultural clubs in connec- 
tion with schools. 

The association has been instrumental in form- 
ing two new school supervisory unions, including 
three townships each, and in the establishment of 
a teacher-training course in an academy in the 
county, New equipment has been obtained, build- 
ings repaired and painted on both the inside and 
the outside, and school grounds improved. In 
these two union districts, six schools have been 
abandoned during the year, and the children trans- 
ported to other buildings. Three more will be 
closed this year. 
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The teacher-training course in its first year has 
had twelve pupils. 

A graduate nurse has been employed by the 
County Improvement Association. She has made 
a house-to-house survey of part of the county, 
covering economic, social, moral, religious, sani- 
tary and hygienic conditions. The nurse has taken 
care of several cases of critical illness and has 
done considerable social service work ‘in improv- 
ing conditions in many homes. 

The Improvement Association is finanbed by an- 
nual dues from its members and by contributions 
from certain members, who constitute the roll of 
honor, and by others designated as sustaining 
members. Nearly 600 regular members pay a fee 
of #1 per year each. Ten sustaining members 
each contributed $100; one on the “roll of 
honor” gave $250; and nine others $100 each, In 
addition to the various activities mentioned insti- 
tuted and supported by the organization, the as- 
sociation employs a secretary to devote his entire 
time to the general management of the associa- 
tion affairs and also to direct a complete survey of 
economics, social, educational, and religious con- 
ditions of the county. A man has been employed 
who has had much experience in this sort of work. 


NORMAL-KRAFT 


PRESIDENT J. G. CRABBE 
State Normal School, Richmond, Ky. 


I would sound out these eternal basic princi- 
ples of truth and training for teachers as 
enunciated and taught by State Normal in its 
creed:— 

1. I believe in the 3 R’s—Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic—as the foundation stones of the 
teacher’s training; he that climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a pilferer. 

2. I believe in the 3 M’s—Matter, Mind, 
Method—as the sanctum of the teacher’s train- 
ing; he that entereth in shall go in and out and 
find pasture. 

3. I believe in the Pauline trinity, of which 
The Book declares: “Now abideth Faith, Hope, 
Love, these three; but the greatest of these is 
Love.” 

4. I believe in the 3 H’s, the Normal Trinity, 
of which the “Book of Normal” declares: “Now 
abideth Hand, Head, Heart, these three; but the 
greatest of these is Heart.” Heart is the sanc- 
tum sanctorum of the teacher’s training; he that 
entereth in, does so that his pupils ,might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly. 


a a 


The most blessed of human endeavors is service—the service that educates and builds 
and makes this old world a better and happier place in which to live and work. 
is the spirit of the hour. It blesses him that gives and him that receives; it is the brother- 
“hood of man in business; it is a helping hand extended unselfishly; it is bread cast upon the 
waters; it is a way of helping ourselves by helping each other. The best that can be 
said of any man is this: He served others that they might better serve themselves.— 


Edwin L. Barker. 


Service 
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PICTURE STUDY—(IV) 
(Continued from page 69.] 


of method used in both to obtain like results. 
This, and one other portrait of himself, are the 
strongest of the class to which they belong. 
After the analysis and comparison, direct the 
pupil. to write a description of whichever one 
he most admires. 
Following the portraits present the “St. Chris- 


ST. CHRISTOPHER.—-Titian 


topher” (Titian), which is of the semi-religious 
class and still holds some of the elements of the 
classic. Analysis will bring out thought of the 
enormous strength displayed; whether the draw- 
ing is in accordance with the methods of the 
present time; the muscle play; if the size of the 
pole is well proportioned to the gigantic stature 
of the figure, if the child is in a natural position; 
whether an impression is given of divine action, 
or of human strength aiding human _ weakness. 
The analysis completed, tell the legend of St. 
Christopher, which may be reproduced by the 
pupil later. 

Offero, a giant, wished to use his strength in 
serving the strongest ruler in the world and went 
to search for him. Each that he served he 
learned was weaker than some other; but finally 
he heard of Christ as being the strongest King. 
Offero sought long for Him. At length he 
reached the hut of a saintly old hermit, who took 
him to a deep, swift flowing river, and told him to 
remain upon its banks to help the weak in cross- 
ing, for only through deeds of pity and kindness 


January 15, 1914 


could he find Christ. Offero did as the hermit 
bade. One dreadful night a child’s voice cried for 
help, so the giant went forth with his staff and 
lantern. Finding the Child he placed Him upon 
his shoulders and _ started to cross the stream. 
The Child became heavier and heavier the farthe- 
they went. Offero’s limbs trembled and it seemed 


TRIBUTE NEY.—Titian 


as if he must sink, but he bore onward and at last 
reached the shere. As he set the Child down a 
bright light irradiated the little face and to 
Offero’s exclamation, “Had | borne the world it 
would not have been heavier,” the child re- 
plied: “Oh, Christopher, I am Christ, the King 
—the ruler of the world; accept thy service, 
Christopher.” Henceforth Offero—the bearer— 
was known as St. Christopher. 

The last of the group to be considered is a 
purely religious picture called “The Tribute 
Money” (Titian). Tell the story, which is so. 
dramatically shown that the tension of the occa-- 
sion impresses to the exclusion of thought con- 
cerning by what method the artist has reached 
this marvelous height. When actual analysis is 
begun of this most perfectly wrought of all 
Titian’s pictures bring out thought of the attitude 
of each figure, the drapery, the background, the 
marvelous modeling of hands, the detail of 
features. Notice how there has been given to 
the Christ a calm, firm, impelling power and 
divine strength of purpose while the Pharisee 
shows grasping vulgarity and avarice. 

All of Titian’s work shows a glowing richness 
of color unsurpassed by any artist and unequaled 
by but one of his confreres. And of the last 
studied it has been said: “It is considered the 
most magnetic of the artist’s’ pictures. The 
design is of dramatic character, the drawing 
broad, and every detail is most perfectly executed, 
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It unites an ideality of conception, fineness of 
portraiture, and exact representation of human 
nature such as could only have been the result of 
wondrous genius.” 

In connection with the study of each picture tell 
such facts concerning the painter’s life as: He was 
born in 1477. His parents were of good family, 
though poor. At the age 
of ten his real art train- 
ing began, for he seemed 
unable to learn much 
else ; and at school read- 
ing was all that inter- 
ested him. He was ever 
a hard worker; instinc- 
tively of temperate habit, 
there was little inclina- 
tion to become  un- 
worthy in any way. His 
mental and physical ten- 


dencies were per- 
fectly balanced that 
neither one could gain 
ascendency. All his 
long _life—ninety-nine 
years—he retained an 
even balance which 


characterized him as a 
man of calm, moderate, 
well poised nature. 

While the Titian 
group may be used with 
pupils of all ages it is 
wise to lighten the 
month’s art thought by 
using the modern picture 
“Sweet Tooths” (C. Reichert) with the younger 
pupils. 

Attract attention by saying: One, two, three— 
oh, who can count the animals in this picture? 
What are these puppies doing? Do you suppose 
that is their proper food, or are they all getting 
into mischief? Is it likely a dish of food would 
have been placed upon the floor unless it was for 
the puppies? 

Should you think they were in a house, barn, or 
shed? Why? Might there not be a fireplace in 
a shed? Would such a jug as is on the table be- 
hind the dish be found ina shed? Could it 
possibly be a sort of work shop? Do you think 
this is a representation of a real place? Is it 
just a “made up” background, or as natural as an 
outdoors scene? 

With what did the artist wish to impress us? 
Are the puppies life-like? (Explain what is 


SWEET TOOTHS.—C. Reichert 
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meant.) How do ‘you know? Were~ those 
you have seen exactly like these? Ears 


clipped and tail cut! Was that fair to the 


dog? Would it be kind treatment to cut 
off the drooping, soft ears and leave 
the delicate inner, ‘hearing part only 


partially protected? Do you not suppose 
there is a good reason 
why a dog was given a 
long tail? Is it any 
more fair to cut it off 
than it would be to do 
harm to a boy’s hands, 
or feet? What kind of 
dogs are these? Is the 
breed intelligent and 
valuable? Are they 
faithful? ©When they 
have finished eating— 
and you may be sure 
they will not eat too 
much—what will they 
do? If their master did 
not treat them kindly 
and take good care of 
them would it be pos- 
sible to train them into 
the best kind of hunters? 
No, a dog must learn 
to trust his master by 
being kindly treated if 
he is to serve man well. 
Influence the pupils to 
tell storiés of dogs they 
have really known. 
; In analyzing the pic- 
ture consider the ~ clever arrangement 
which serves as background; notice 
the realistic attitude of the animals; the good 
form of each body; the correct modeling of heads, 
long ears, clumsy paws, and the curious, wise- 
coniical expression of their faces. Decide whether 
this is an animal, or other kind of picture; if it is 
a great one and required the highest form of 
artistic ability to: produce it. Is it necessary to 
have broad training and love of animals to be 
able to paint stich a picture? Why should anyone 
wish to own such a one? Does it appeal to the 
highest instinct of the human? Why? Does one 
wish to have all of his paintings of the same 
character? Why not? 
Expect stories and not descriptions to be given 
after the analysis is completed. 


THE BEST DAYS OF ALL 


HESE are the best days! 
oz Stars were never brighter, 
Hearts were never lighter; 
Songs of birds and rippling brooklets 
Never were more sweet; 
There were never fairer flowers 
Than those at our feet 
In these fair days, 
These rare days, 
The best days of all! 


These are the best days! 
Skies were never bluer, 
Friends were never truer; 
There was never less of sorrow, 
More of jov and song, 
Than we find beside our pathway ' 
As we trudge along, 
In these fair days, 
These rare days, 
The best days of all! 
—Thomas Curtis Clark in the Advance. 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE GRADES—(V) 


(Continued from page 68.] 


It would be a very practical course to take a group 
of the children to a dry goods store some day at 
school close, that the merchant might show them 
his cloths and tell them whence they came. It 
would stimulate interest. To follow the work back 
from books to nature still further, the teacher may 
arrange for growing flax and cotton in the school 
garden or some home gardens, with the help of 
some kindly florist, who will thereby incidentally 
advertise his plant. As a net result the children 
will know clothing materials and processes some- 
what concretely, and will sense their geographical 
relations to climate and resources. 

As the lite of children in European countries 1s 
studied in reading lessons, children can but note 
that some are dressed in peculiar costumes, while 
those in street scenes are clothed much like youth 
in America. This leads on to the fact that years 
ago the people of many parts of Europe wore cos- 
tumes which in cut and colors were their own dis- 
tinguishing dress, while now the tendency is for 
people of all lands to dress alike. This may be con- 
nected in thought with stories of the first rail- 
ways, recalling how difficult it used to be to travel, 
how easv now. Once, then, people lived apart and 
kept their own dress; now they visit and copy 
each other’s ways. The children will note that a 
new child coming from some distant part of 
America pronounces some words peculiarly, 
knows different games, and seems a little unlike 
the other children. How easy then for people to 
adopt peculiar dress if they traveled little and sel- 
dom saw others. 

The importance of transport as well as travel 
will be appreciated if the children think as to the 
sources of their clothing. Furs from northern 
forests. Rubber from tropical forests, Woolen 
cloth from the plains of our West or other con- 
tinents. Cotton from the South. Linen from 
Europe. Silk from the Old World. All manu; 
factured in eastern America or in Europe. What 
would we do if compelled to gain clothing now as 
in colonial days? Then the few colonists kept 
sheep. raised flax, spun yarn, and wove linsev- 
woolsey cloth. How impossible today for the mil- 
lions that occupy several of the old thirteen states 
to do this. We support millions in our cities only 
‘because steamers and trains bring materials from 
all lands in exchange for the goods we send in re- 
turn. 

Transport can be studied at first hand. The little 
folk go to the store on errands; they carry goods 


themselves; they perhaps save their parents the 
cost of the delivery of goods by teams or automo- 
biles. The children may see changes in the meth- 
ods of transportation now in progress. A new 
electric line displaces a stage route. An automo- 
bile service is established, and some who drove 
their own teams now go by autos; others travel 
more frequently because quickly and conveniently. 
A. state road is built and.one horse pulls a load to. 
town where a span had been needed; many auto- 
mobiles whirl by where once a few teams slowly 
pulled past. 

Such changes suggest the earlier times in 
America. Where were the first bridle paths near 
your school district, the old roads of Colonial 
days? When was the nearest turnpike built? 
Where were the toll gates? What stage routes? 
When was the first railway constructed? The 
story of water routes is another chapter still. 


Besides observation of local transportation and. 


consideration of its history, come stories of trans- 
port in other lands.: The Eskimos make sledges 
of bone and sinew which dogs pull over snow and 
ice; they travel in skin boats in the summer sea- 
son, Or pack burdens on their own backs as they 
follow the wild reindeer southward. The Japa- 
nese and Chinese have few beasts of burden; all 
their. land has been needed to raise food for them- 
selves, SO men and women have been burden 
bearers. People travel, carried or pulled by 
coolies. The rivers, canals, and coast waters are 
naturally dotted or packed with thousands of 
craft that aid in transport. The desert dwellers 
must move from place to place so much that they 
are dependent on animals, just as the Chinese are 
compelled to get along without them. The trop- 
ical savages have little need of transport, since 
their simple requirements are met beside their 
homestead; and when Europeans commence to 
travel among them they must hire men as burden 
bearers, 

If children are thus led to think, to recall, to 
compare, and to talk, as they read of other lands 
and customs, they will be well trained for later 
geographical study. If they study their own sur- 
roundings and available materials and objects as 
they read, their study will be most reai. their 
fraining soundly based. If, in addition, a primary 
teacher will occasionally put on review question 
topics on a lesson read, or.on some new lesson for 
silent reading before recitation, they will solve 
most of the difficulties that intermediate teachers 
find when commencing the formal study of geog- 
raphy. 


- 


HOPE 
I heard a bird sing 
In the dark of December, 


A magical thing, 


And sweet to remember: 
“We are nearer to spring 
Than we were in September.” 
I heard a bird sing 
In the dark of December. 
—Olive Herford in the Century. 


January 35, 1914 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE WORK OF THE RURAL SCHOOL. By J. D. 
Eggleston and Robert W. Bruere. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00; post- 
paid, $1.10. 

Eggleston and Bruere are a great combination. Mr. 
Fggleston is a man of achievement. He did marvel- 
ous things with rural schools as state superintendent of 
Virginia. Mr. Bruere js first of all a skilful and artistic 
writer upon any subject, and while Mr. Eggleston was 
doing things in Virginia’ Mr. Bruere was visiting rural 
schools far and near where others were making necords. 
Ass a result, the two have produced a book that is first of 
all an inspiration, and, secondly, a book of information as 
to facts and application of theories in real life as reached 
through the schools. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTBM OF NORWAY. By David 
Allen Anderson, Ph. D., University of Washington. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. 
Cloth. 232 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Norway is one of the most interestino and one of the 
least known countries in Europe. Its geography, cli- 
mate, history, and social life makes it a country of rare 
charm, but, much as “The Land of the Midnight Sun” 
has been exploited for travelers and students of geog- 
raphy, this is the first time that English educators have 
had anything approximately complete ‘regarding its edu- 
cation, and this first presentation of educational Norway 
is surprisingly complete, skilfully historical, and delight- 
fully literary. There és probably no other country 
whose educational system is as simple, as uniform, as 
comprehensive, as is that of Norway. This is the only 
compact source of information in any language and the 
only source of information in English. It is a notably 
successful pioneer work and as masterful as though it 
were not pioneer work. It affords opportunity for com- 
parative study never possible before. It treats of the 
rise. development and present tendencies of Norway’s 
educational activities with special attention to organiza- 
tion, administration and inspection of schools; to acad- 
demic and professional training of teachers, their tenure 
of office, salary, and pension, and to comparisons between 
their schools and our own. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By Carl 
Lewis Altmaier, director, department of commerce, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. New Yiork: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 252 pp. Price, 70 cents. 
(Men who can write letters correct in form and content 

are absolutely necessary to every business concern, and 

men who can write unusually business letters are 
as Valuable as they are rare. This ds especially true on 
account of ‘the steadily increasing proportion of business 
transacted by mail. .High schools should be able to turn 


out graduates able to go into business where letter writ-. 


ing 4s part of the work without first taking a special 
course in some school for commercial education. But 
few high schools do, and this may be because teachers 
have had no texts that treat the subject of commercial 
correspondence beyond the mechanical arrangement of 
a letter, with rules on punctuation, capitalization, 
grammar and pennmanship. Mr. Altmaier offers a book 
presenting a course which is full, definite and practical. 
The book is an outgrowth of the composition idea. It 
furnishes unmistakable directions for numerous short 
exercises, and these do not lose in value for composition 
purposes by being put in the fonm of letters. Lettens 
of almost every nature occurring in business are taken 
up in detail and #lustrated. There is a chapter also on 
letters other than business ones. More than fifty pages 
are devoted to a clear and comprehensive guide to pos- 
tal information, and few will question the necessity for 
more accurate knowledge of our postal arrangements. 

FIVE MESSAGES TO TEACHERS OF PRIMARY 

READING. By Nettie Alice Sawyer, Seattle. Chi- 

cago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth, 220 pp. 

Miss Sawyer’s eminent strccess as primary supervisor 
in Seattle and as author of “The Little Kingdom Primer 
and First Reader” makes welcome this clear, definite, 
wise and delightful group of “Five Messages to Teachers 
of Reading.” It is an exceedingly wholesome book of 
methods, avoiding the pitfalls into which too many writ- 
ers on special methods slin. It is not a visionary, ideal- 
istic exploitation of what should be done, but. it is the 
quiet presentation of what has been most successfully 
achieved in a city of near 300,000 population by the rank 
and file of teachers under ordinary conditions. 
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PETIT BLEU, PAR’ GYP. Edited for school use by 
F. Th. Meylan, New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 152 pp. Price, 35 cents. : 
“Gyp” is the pseudonym of the Comtesse de Minabeau 

de Martel Janville, who has written a great number of 
“smart” society novels.. In this short story we have a 
simpler theme, the story of a young convent pupil, told 
in a graceful way, with @ great deal of interesting dia- 
log. The editor has provided a number of exercises 
based on the idioms of the text and the usual notes and 
vocabulary. The text #s intended for use with second- 
year French classes. 


MINIMUM COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENG- 
LISH. For the years 1914-1919. Wath introductions, 
notes and suggestions for study. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 486 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
This volume contains in one cover four texts pre- 

viously published separately in the Riverside Literature 
Series, enough to satisfy minimum requirements in Eng- 
lish. The texts are “Macbeth,” edited by Helen G. Cone; 
Milton’s Minor Poems, edited by H. W. Boynton and C, 
S. Thomas; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, edited by 
Robert Andersen, with an introduction by Woodrow 
Wilson, and Macaulay’s Essay on Johnson, edited by 
Professor W. P. Trent of Columbia. These editions 
are all too well known to need description here, their bio- 
graphical material, notes, and analyses of style and 
structure having already won the approval of English 
teachers. The book is moteworthy simply for éts com- 
bination ‘of these. successful texts in one compact vol- 
ume. A list of all the requirements for admission is ap- 
pended. The publishers announce that the texts may 
still be obtained separately, if desired. 


THE MENTAL AND ‘PHYSICAL LIFE OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Peter Sandiford, Lec- 
turer of Education, Manchester, England. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, _Ilustnated. Cloth. 846 


pp. 

The book is an ‘Englishman’s point of view, which 
means among other things that it is loyal to scientific 
demonstration with little effort to state processes or de- 
ductions with especial attractiveness. It is a book 
of much dnformation, reliable and vital. The claissifica- 
tion is the physical life of the child, the psychological 
basis of mental life, dynamic psychology, descriptive psy- 
chology, the psychology of babyhood and adolescence, 
exceptional school children, and the psychology of a 
special subject. 

The book is not printed for easy reading any more 
than it is written to be attractive, but rather to get fifty 
per cent. more matter in because of the type and a 
hundred per cent. more because of the style. It is a 
book for those who care more for substance than for 
form, for material than for its setting. 


HAUFF’S “DER ZWERG NASE.” — Edited with én- 
troduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary, by O. R. 
Patzwald and C. W. Robson. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. 113 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Wilhelm Hauff’s tales are fairly well known in Eng- 
land and America and deservedly so. This talented author 
who died at the age of twenty-five, produced in two 
short years of literary activity the best German historical 
novel in the manner of Sir Walter Scott and a large 
number of household tales (marchen) which have never 
lost their popularity. “Der Zwerg Nase” belongs to the 
collection known as “Marchen-Alemanach,” in which the 
plan of the “Thousand and One Nights” is followed. 
The text is fairly easy, the subject-matter hight and in- 
teresting. In addition to the usual “fragen” for con- 
versational drill, the editors have appended a number of 
well-planned exercises on grammar. The notes and vo- 
cabulary are satisfactory. 


TEXTBOOK OF DOMESTIC SCIPNCE FOR HIGH 
SOHOOLS. By Matilda G. Camipbell. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 220 pp. Price, 90 
cents. 

A skilfully prepared book for classroom and labora- 
tory work by a most successful classroom teacher, 
laboratory leader and Jecturer on home economics. It 
ys treatment that puts health conditions at the front, 
magnifies the scientific features and is helpful in an 
kitchen. It is a textbook, cook book, and hygienic nro 
ology all in one. 
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AMERICA AND ENGLAND. By Celia Richmond. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 285 pp. Illus- 
trated. Price, 45 cents. 

One of the series entitled “The World Literature 
Readers.” This series is designed for use in grades V- 
IX, and is intended to give prominence to the special 
characteristics and genius of many lands. This volume 
ds based upon America and England. The American 
section includes studies of the Indians, Plymouth, the 
Southern colonies, frontier life, the Yosemite, and mod- 
ern child life. The English section gives pictures of 
English child life, country life, stories from Sir Walter 
Scott and Shakespeare, and some of the best English 
verse. The abundant illustrations are beautiful, and aid 
in emphasizing both the prose and poems of the text. 
The whole makes an entrancing work for young read- 
ers. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT PERIOD AND ITS 
LEADERS. By Frank T. Lee, D. D. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. 8vo. Cloth. 358 pp. Price, 
$1.35, net. 
The author of this work is to be congratulated on his 

able and eminently successful ‘attempt to portray the 

early davs of the Christian faith, the preparation for it, 
the wessiamic expectations anticipatory of it, the char- 
acter and words of its founder, and the men who 
were His associates and intimates, who carried on the 
work of propagating and establishing it throughout the 
then known world. The method of treatment of his 
great theme is all that could be asked, delightful-in style, 
happy in diction, sane in arrangement of parts, and 
broad in vision. The primitive men of the faith are de- 
lightiully sketched, Peter, John, Stephen, Philip the 

Evangelist, Barnabas, Paul and others. And the way 

Christianity broke the fetters that Judaism would have 

placed on it, and became the universal religion, is a 

happy concluding chapter of an exhaustive study in a 

great religious movement that has lived through cen- 

turies, and still abides. 


THE BOOK OF.EPIC. ‘All World’s Great Epics Told 
in Story. By H. A. Guerber, with Introductions by 
J. Berg Esenwein, Litt. D. With illustrations from 
the Masters of Painting. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. ‘Cloth. 493 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 
This is a wholly unusual book even in these days of 

exceptional books, being the first ever issued in English 

with all the great epics in scenario. ‘Epics are in a class 
by themselves. They are the expression of the oldest 
literary ideas. The epic is poetry because of the high 
sweep of its emotional outlook, the bigness of its 
thought, the untanfed passion of its language, and the 
musical flow of its utterance. In this grouping of all the 
great epics are the sources of tthe oldest ideas of the 
race. After reveling in all the time-honored epics the 
last six pages are devoted to American epics, of which 
“Hiawatha” is the best. 


_IN SUNNY SPAIN. By Katherine Lee Bates. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 300 
pp. Price. $1.00, net. 

n this delightful volume of “The Little Schoolmate 
Series,” edited by Florence Converse, Miss Bates tells 
American children about a litthe Spanish girl, Pillarica, 
and a roguish Spanish boy, Rafael. These two children 
are gay, and at times a little naughty, but they are kind 
to their-elders and they are polite,—so courteous to 
others that there are really no English words to express 
the grace of their courtesy. In one of her visits to 
Spain Miss Bates made a study of the games of Span- 
ish children and of their everyday life, and in her book 
on Sunny Spain she tells her readers about all these 
thinys and at the same time slios in considerable history 
and geography in the pleasantest way. She is a, prac- 
tised writer for children and the book is full of her 
characteristicesparkle. ‘In the book are also included 
several quaint illustrations and a colored frontispiece. 


STEVENSON’S TREASURE ISLAND. _ Edited and 
annotated by Ferdinand Q. [Blanchard. New York: 
‘A. S: Barnes Company. 1l6mo. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

“Treasure Island” is considered as one of the best of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s works of fiction. It is a 
story of the sea, with all the excitements that once per- 
tained. to sea life. The adventurers set out in quest of 
a mass of treasure that had been thidden in an island far 
away in Southern seas and it tells of the mutiny of the 
sailors, who were old-time pirates, and who were bent 
on having the treasure for themselves. The English of 
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the work its of Stevenson’s best. The editor gives in 
his introduction the story of Stevenson’s life, which is 
as winning as it was pathetic. His notes are admirable, 
though not numerous, for Stevenson requires very little 
annotatron. 
THE MAKING OF AN ORATION. By Clark Mills 

Brink, Kansas State Agricultural College. Chicago: 

A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 425 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Few subjects are as difficult to teach without being dis- 
tressingly artificial as public speaking and yet no one 
was ever a good public speaker who did not study the 
art of public speaking. At ithe same time no one can be 
taught the art except as he learns the art initiatively. 
All that instructor or book can achieve in this effort 1s 
to guide one in making his own study successful and that 
as what this masterly treatment achieves. It is a book 
which every public speaker can study advantageously, 
dealing as at does with the plan of the address, its com- 
position, the gifts and habits of the speaker, with about 
200 pages of sample orations, mostly from the present 
age of oratory. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


~Stsps towards Educational Reform.” By C.. W. Bailey.—“ Vives 
on Educa ion.’’ with introduction, by Foster Watson.—‘‘The Pro- 
nunciation of English inScotland.’’ By William Grant. Cambridge: 
University Press. 

‘Studies in Nature and Literature.’ Ry John Burroughs. Price, 
35 cents.— ‘fhe American Mind and American Idealism.” By Bliss 
Perry. Price, 35 cents.—‘*University Subjects.” By J. H. Newman. 
Price, 35 cents. ‘Promoting Geod Citizenship.” By James Bryce. 
Price, 35cents Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

‘Educational Metalcraft.” By P.W.Davidson. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

“Von Moser’s Der Bibliothekar.” Edited by Frederick W. ©. Lie- 
der. Price, 45 On Rendl'Argent.’’ Edited by Phili 
W. Harry. Price, 50 cents.—*The Beacon Firat Reader.”” By J. 
Fassett. Price, 35 cents.‘ Beacon Reading Chart-—Familiar Song 
Classics.”” By Baldwin and Newton. Price,10 cents. Boston: Ginn 


Law as a Vocation.” By F.J. Allen. Boston: The Vocation 

“Gerstacher’s Germelshausen’’ Edited by R. W. Haller. Price, 
40 cents.—“Wildevbruch’s Kindertranen.” Edited by Carolyn 
Kreyke ibohm, Price,5v cents. New York: Charles E. Merrill Com- 


pany. 
“The [deal Sound Exemplifier.” By A Sister of Saint Joseph. 
Price, 15 cents. Boston: E. Babb Co. 

“Design and Construction in Wood.” By William Noyes. Frice, 
$1.50. Pevria, I!l.: The Manaal Arts Press. 

‘The Uplift Book of Child Cuiture.’”” By Marden, Merrill, Lindsey, 
Northrop, Blumenthal and Weaver. Philadelphia: The Uplift Pub- 
lishing Company. 


BIOLOGY OF SEX 


By T. W. GAttoway, Professor of Biology, James 
Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois. 

This book for parents and teachers bas chapters 
on the following subjects: i. Actual Conditions; 
ii. An Investigation; iii. Some Principles which 
must guide in Sex Instruction; iv. Reproduction 
and Unselfishness; v. Sex and Selfishness; vi. Sex in 
relation to Normal Human Physical aud Mental De- 
velopment; vii. Social and Moral Bearing of Sex; 

‘ viii. Time and Manner of Instruction; ix. 
Eugenics. The Problems of Parents. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 114 pages. 75 cents. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE GRADES 


By Frank HAtstrgaAD, Supervisor in the Schools of 
East Orange, N. J. 

A course for grades five to eight, with 82 plates 

and detailed directions. Cloth. 8 x 11 inches. $2 00. 


WORKING DRAWINGS FOR CABINET 
MAKING MODELS 


By Frank HALsTEap. 
A course for High Schools, with 87 plates and de- 
tailed specifications. Cloth. 8x1linches. $2.00, 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 
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 BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor no 
later than Friday preceding date o 
issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


JANUARY. 
22-28: Aroostook County, Maine, 
Teachers’ Association, Presque 


Isle. 

28-30: Wisconsin County Superin- 
tendents’ Annual Convention, Madi- 
ary. 


FEBRUARY. 
6-7: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 


ers’ Association, Green Bay; A. W. 
Burton, Supt. 

18-14: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison; Richard B. 
Dudgeon, Supt. 

23-28: artment of Superinten- 
dence, N. BE. Richmond, Va. 


28-March 1: National Councilof Eng- 
lish Teachers, Richmond, Va. 
MARCH, 


6-8: Religious Education Association, 
New Haven, Conn.; Henry F. Cope, 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, general secretary. 


APRIL. 
16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ «7 


sociation, Little Rock; Dr. C > 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 


Fayetteville, president. 

22-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, “fass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
tary local committee. ° 


JULY. 


4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


_NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


LEWISTON. The magnificent 
new chapel at Bates College was 
dedicated with impressive ceremonies 
on January 7. Contrary to hopes, 
President George C. Chase did not 
divulge the name of the generous 
woman whose check for $60,000 made 
the chapel possible. 

SPRINGVALE. Springvale has 
just opened a splendid new brick 
school building which cost about 
$25,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. Teachers’ Institutes 
have been appointed by the depart- 
ment of public instruction for the 
winter term of schools as follows:— 

There will be an institute for 
teachers in the elementary schools 
at East Alstead, January 16. 

Institutes for high school and acad- 
emy teachers will be held at Hills- 
boro, January 16; Lancaster, Janu- 
ary 23; Lisbon, February 6. 

Institutes for teachers of all grades 
with elementary high school sections 
will be held at Lebanon, January 30; 
Tilton, February 13; Mamchester, 
February 20; Keene, February 27; 
Exeter, March 6,.and Dover, .March 
13. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The preliminary recom- 
mendations of the new association 
for the revision of college entrance 
requirements have been announced 


Herron of W 
and Superintendent Merriam of 
Marblehead. The recommendations 
will be given extended notice in an 
early issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tron. 


BROCKTON. Pians have been 
completed for a new girls’ high school 
building which promises to be one 
of the best in ‘Massachusetts. 

WORCESTER. Matthew R. 
McCann, a teacher in English high 
school here, has been made special 
investigator on industrial school 
work and has completed an exhaus- 
tive study of industrial conditions for 
the bureau of education at Washing- 
ton. 
The selection of Mr. McCann came 
unsolicited, and is considered a fine 
tribute to his knowledge of industrial 
school work, to which he has applied 
himself for several years. 


FITCHBURG. Superintendent 
Joseph G. Edgerly, the oldest super- 
intendent in point of service, has an- 
nounced that he is now serving his 
last term. 

The pupils of the Goodrich-street 
school recently completed an inter- 
esting composite story, entitled “A 
Trapper’s Christmas,” which they 
presented to Mr. Edgerly. Im the 
fore part of the book is the following 
foreword :— 

“To Mr. Joseph G. Edgerly, our 
beloved friend and benefactor and 
superintendent of our schools, this 
book is lovingly dedicated by the 
authors.” 

The story is a volume of thirty- 
five pages, measuring eight and one- 
hhalf by eleven inches. Every part of 
the work is done by hand. The 
cover is of a heavy dark green paper, 
with a striking cover design in 
water colors. 

STOCKBRIDGE. The old Wiil- 
liams Academy building which was 


by the committee composed of Su- 


-erected in 1835 has just been replaced 


by a new building for the Williams 
high school. The new building is of 
Colonial design, is built of Caledonian 
brick and cost $75,000. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Vocational 
school, which has had a career of un- 
interrupted success since it opened 
in 1909 under E. E. McNary, has 
moved into new and much better 
quarters in the old municipal build- 
ang. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Since Provi- 
dence, R. I., started the first open-air 
school in 1908, the number of cities 
having ‘them has increased as fol- 
lows: 1908, three cities; 1909, seven 
cities; 1910, fifteen cities; 1911, thirty- 
two cities; 1912, sixty cities. 

Roughly speaking, the number of 
cities having open-air schools has 
doubled each year. | 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ATLANTIC CITY. For the first 
time in its fiity-nine years’ history 
the New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation elected a woman to the 
presidency. The teacher thus honored 
at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation here the last week in Decem- 
ber was Miss Elizabeth Allen of 
Hoboken, who has been behind the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund move- 
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ment from the beginning and is at 


secretary.ol. the organization. 

nder her management the retine- 
ment fund has assets of $860,846, 
without any liabilities. It hes col- 
leated more than $1,000,000 since it 
was established and has paid out 
$794,343.93 in annuities. The ‘total 
number of teachers who have availed 
themselves of the benefits of the fund 
is 525. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Swuperin- 
tendent Brumbaugh of Philadelphia, 
and Commissioner Kendall were 
prominent among the speakers. 

Resolutions introduced favored a 
continuation of the fight waged dur- 
ing the past few years in favor of 
the Tenure of Office Act and the 
Retirement Fund. Recommendations 
were made for the broadening of the 
scope of the thirty-five-year half pay 
pension law, so that all the teachers 
of the state should be eligible to its 
benefits, instead of those whose last 
twenty years’ employment has been 
in the same district as at preserit. 

Other resolutions declared in favor 
of appropriations for two additional 
normal schools; the extension of the 

te Summer schools for the further 
training of teachers; a law that wil! 
Provide a short cut from the civil 
courts to the state board of educa- 
trom 

Other officers elected are: First 
vice-president, Joseph A. O’Brien of 
Elizabeth; second vice-president, 
Miss Harriett Shirrell of Paterson; 
secretary, H. J. Neal of Bridgeton, 
the retiring president; treasurer, 
Miss S. Ida MacMahon of Trenton; 
railroad secretary, Miss Eliza- 
beth 4H. Stringer of New- 
ark; executive committee, Miss Adele 
Cox, Jersey City; Langdon Thomp- 
son, chairman, and J. R. Potter, sec- 
retary. 

SOUTH ORANGE. Superintend- 
ent H. ‘W. Foster understands the 
possibilities of a school report and 
has done much to extend the limita- 
tions of reports. His report for this 
year just out is short and terse and 
it will accomplish more than many 
voluminous ones. In opening he 
makes this suggestive explanation: 
_ “Printed reports, no matter how 
mportant and necessary, are to a 
large extent unused. They are 
longer than people feel inclined to 
read. They require study. They do 
not inherently arouse interest. Some 
parts require effort to understand. 
But there is a constituency for whom 
the school report can be made a mat- 
ter of valuable study. Each year 
before this report is sent out, it is 
read to the high school, each pupil 
following with a copy before him; 
and in every grammar grade the pu- 
pils read it as a class exercise. When 
the reports reach home, at least one 
member of the family is apt to know 
something about it, and in many 
cases to call attention to it. It might 
be well if the reports of the munici- 
palities could be read in the same 
way. In course of time, the com- 
munity might grow up into the habit 
of reading such reports intelligently. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘HARRISBURG. Salaries of 
teachers increased 


cents On an average, and of women 
teachers twenty-eight cents, durin 
the school year ending on July L 
1913, according to the report of 
State Superintendent Nathan 

The average paid to the 


Schaeffer. 
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men was $65.82 a month, and to 
women $48.69. These salaries are 
too low in the opinion of Dr. Schaef- 
fer. 

The increases were practically all 
in districts outside Philadelphia. In 
the other 2,551 districts the men were 
paid an average of $64.45 a month, 
and the women $48.21, the average 
increase being 80 cents for the men 
and 28 for the women. The average 
paid to men in Philadelphia is $156 a 
month, and to women $80. 

The report in detail shows $15,202 
schoolhouses, 36,607 schools, a gain 
of 888; 8,222 male teachers: increase 
of 68: female tteachers 29,724, increase 
of 943; average length of term, 8.59 
months; pupils 1,343,055, increase of 
20,801; total paid teachers $22,485,- 
823.86, increase of $1,348,138.49; cost 
of schoolhouses, buildings, rents and 
other charges for occupancy, $8,060,- 
063.05, increase of $750,535.52. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, one of the  best- 
known pioneers of the woman suf- 
frage movement, who died Decem- 
ber 30, was the mother of Miss 
Katherine D. Blake, principal of P. 
S. 6, Manhattan and formerly treas- 
urer of the N. E. A. 

New York University has students 
enrolled this year from eighteen for- 
eign countries. The Orient leads 
with twenty from Japan and nine 
from China. A tour through Ger- 
many to study the German educa- 
tional system will be made during the 
summer of 1914, and will be in charge 
of Dr. Kurt E. Richter. 

Ten years ago Nathan Perry Beers, 
perhaps the oldest living school 
teacher in New York, closed down 
the principal’s desk in Grammar 
School No. 15, and ended sixty-five 
years of teaching boys in public 
schools. He had sat iin the little of- 
fice there for fifty-three years, and 
his passing ito retirement caused 
regret to the boys he was teaching 
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Text-Book Economy 


The art of getting the most out of books lies in daily 
care. Low cost and large saving have made the Holden 
Book Repairing Material an indispensable article in 
over three thousand schools. The Holden Combination 
Repair Outfit is designed for a place on the teacher's 
desk to provide for the prompt repair of all damage to 


books. 


old and slightly bent with age. In 
a bright room on the second floor 
the was received by ‘his tteacher in a 
comfortable ammchair. It was hard 
to distinguish the teacher from the 
scholar as they exchanged the 
season’s greetings and chatted away 
the best part of several hours. The 
teacher brought out timeworn let- 
ters and then a folio of typewritten 
poems, the work of his own pen in 
the 'ten years just elapsed. Thus the 
anniversary was observed.—New 
York Sun. 

SYRACUSE. A commissioner has 
been appointed by Mayor Schoeneck 
to supervise the construction of the 
immense vocational high school 
which Syracuse has finally decided 
upon. 

After Superintendent Hughes had 
given the one-session plan a good 
trial at tthe high school the board 
voted to continue it. 

The single plan, which provides for 
the pupils eating their moonday 
lunches at the school buildings, has 
been on trial since nearly 700 pupils 
went “on strike” to protest against 
the lengthened hours last September. 


ITHACA. The Cornell faculty is 
considering a plan which, if adopted, 
will make delinquency in studies on 
the part of Cornell students costly for 
their parents. 

(Professor Charles H. Hull, former 
dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, in his last report recommended 
that each student placed on proba- 
tion—thait is, a student who has failed 
to pass in all of his required work, 
but who is not so delinquent as to be 
dropped—be required to pay $50 per 
year extra tuition, and that students 
who had been dropped from the uni- 
versity and subsequently reimstated 
should be called upon to pay $100 per 
year extra. 

Pointing out that in ten years 977 
students—more than one-fourth of all 
matriculants—have come under the 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


ents, he believes, would be salutary. 

“If the university were to mark its 
disapproval of slothful studenits in a 
language understood by the people, 
in monev, it might find a change in the 
parental attitude, and, therefore, in 
the youthful attitude toward work,” 
he says. 


SYRACUSE. For the twenty- 
ninth consecutive year the Associated 
Academic Principals of the state of 
New York, an organization which 
does more than any other to shape 
secondary schools of the state, met 
last week in Syracuse, where its first 
meeting was also held. With this 
association also met the five affiliated 
associations, ‘the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics, the A'sso- 
ciation of New York Agricultural 
Principals and Teachers, the New 
York State Science Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the State Classical Teachers’ 
Association and tthe Council of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 

(President Seward S. Travis had an 
unusually good program for the 
Principals’ Association including Dr. 
Maxwell of New York city, Dr. John 
H. Finley, the new commissioner of 
education, Talcott Williams, and 
President ‘Meiklejohn of Amberst. 
Dr. Maxwell’s talk on “A Certain 
Arrogance in Educaitional Theorists” 
was a characteristically keen criti- 
cism of current educational programs. 
In substance he said that sex hygiene 
was for parents to teach, not teach- 
ers; that too much study of narcotics 
and alcoholics leads the youth to in- 
vestigate, and that the agitation for 
industrial education in the public 
schools is a scheme on tthe part of 
manufacturing capital to shift to the 
responsibility of the state the ex- 
pense of training men for their fac- 
tories when tthey should attend to 
that training themselves. 

He classified the as uni- 
versity-bred, commercially developed 


formal disapprobation of the faculty* 
of arts on account of infermor schol- 
arship, Professor Hull says that much 


BROWNRN'S 


time, energy, and money is being BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


. . Nothing excels this simple remedy for Throat 
wasted by the Troubles, Hoarseness and Coughs. Also gives 
persons. Referring to pian, he 

+ th ld b relief in Bronchial, Asthmatic and Lung affec- 
says that under it there woul © tions. Free from opiates. Sixty years’ reputa- 
more revenue or fewer undesirable tion. Soldonly in boxes. Sample mailed free. 
students. The reaction of such a pol- _ JOHN 1. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


icy upon the students and their par- 


and the boys then—men of affairs— 
who had gome out under his care. 
He was eighty years old then. 

‘One of the boys kept track of the 
‘years since then and faltered up the 
‘stoop at 124 West Eleventh street a 
few days ago. He was seventy years 
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‘or mérely critical laymen eéendeavor- 
ing to handle educational questions 
of which they had no knowledge. Of 
the three, he considered the manufac- 
turing capitalists the worst. 

Principal Ernest L. Merritt of the 
Gloversville high school was elected 
president of the association. The 
other officers are J. Schuyler Fox of 
Poughkeepsie, vice-president; Ed- 
ward P. Smith of Tonawanda, secre- 
tary; Frank M. Smith of Lester- 
shire, treasurer. 

The executive committee includes 
J. M. Round of Homer, Superin- 
tendent A. M. Blodgett of Corning, 
and Frederick Leighton of Oswego. 

The Association of New York Agri- 
cultural Principals and Teachers 
elected: President, Professor F. M. 
Avery of Belmont; vice-president, 
Professor C. A. Taylor of Hancock; 
and secretary and treasurer, Princi- 
pal W. F. H. Breese of Lowville. 

The officer's of the New York State 
Science Teachers’ Association are: 
Professor Guy Bailey of the Geneseo 
State Normal school, president; Pro- 
fessor J. A. Randall of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, vice-president, and 
E. F. Conway of Central high school, 
Syracuse, secretary and treasurer. 

John Ira Bennett of Union Col- 
lege was elected president by the 
New. York Staite Classical Teachers’ 
Association. The other officers were: 
First vice-president, Dr. Mason De- 
witt Gray of the East high school, 
Rochester; second vice-president, 
Willis Galloway of Geneva; secretary 
Jj. P. Behm, Central high school, 
Syracuse. 

The Council of Elementary School 
Principals elected the following offi- 
cers: President, W. S. Maxon of 
Yonkers; vice-president, James A. 
Shea of this city; secretary, Miss 
Lena Spinner of Buffalo; treasurer, 
L. J. Knell of Buffalo. ‘ 


ROCHESTER. Rochester recog- 
‘nizes two types of estimates of teach- 
ers’ ability; first, the non-measurable 
including classroom observation on 
the part of the superintendent and 
assistants; second, the measurable, 
consisting of reports sent regularly 
to the central office which make pos- 
sible certain long-range measure- 
ments of teachers’ efficiency. No one 
of these measurements is conclusive; 
‘they serve rather to point out places 
in the teaching force for special per- 
sonal supervision. Nevertheless, two 
of these measurements pointing in 
the same direction have more than 
twice the significance of one; three, 
more than three times the signifi- 
cance of one; and so on. 

In reporting to the city superin- 
‘tendents on the efficiency of teachers, 
principals divide their teachers into 
three classes: (a) Those who are 
conspicuously successful im some 
particular line; (b) those who are en- 
tirely satisfactory; (c) those who 
constitute a problem for the principal 
fin conference with the superintend- 
~ent. 

In addition to these reports from 
principals, the Efficiency Bureau 
keeps on file for the superintendent’s 
use the following additional measure- 
ments of teachers’ efficiency:— 

1. (Penmanent record cards show- 
ing the progress of groups of pupils 
under the guidance of successive 
teachers. These records show the 
character of pupils’ work when they 
come to a teacher, while they are 
with ther, and after they leave her in- 
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The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
in America [taims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fel) in- 
formation on application to 
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HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


2. Final promotion and non-pro- 
motion results. 

8. Record preventive and 
remedial measures against non-pro- 
motion. 

4, Records of elimination from 
each class; reflecting the influence of 
each teacher. 

5. \Aittendance records, showing 
the regularity and persistence of at- 
tendance of pupils. 

6. NNumerous term, monthly, and 
other reports which come to the cen- 
tral office manifesting promptness, 
accuracy, and neatness. 

A year ago a permanent Bureau of 
School Efficiency was authorized by 
the board of education and made one 
of the regular administrative offices 
of the system. The functions of this 
bureau are:— 

Receiving and keeping on, file all 
reports of enrollment, attendance 
and progress of children in the 
schools; analyzing reports received; 
presenting salient features to super- 
vising officers: reporting situations 
to individual schools; measuring the 
efficiency of local educational work 
with that of other cities, and con- 
ducting research work. 

These functions are performed 
through the services of: One director 
who is one of the assistant superin- 
tendents of schools, one head office 
clerk, one stenographer, and two card 
and record clerks. 

The office records, as far as pos- 
sible, take the form of standard sized 
cards. All forms and blanks are re- 
duced to letterhead size. Computa- 
tions are made with the adding ma- 
chine and slide rule, and business 
office methods are employed. The 
‘files of the efficiency bureau contain 
the following imformation: By 
months— 

For each school, grade, and spec- 
ial class: (a) Enrollment from Sep- 
tember to June. (b) Month-end reg- 
ister. (c) Attendance. 

Elimination from school by perma- 
nent card record: (a) Causes. (b) 
Grades. (c) Ages. (d) Months. 
(e) Schools. 

Progress through school for each 
school and grade: (a) Double pro- 
motions. (b) Single promotions. 
(c) Trial promotions. (d) Non-pro- 
motions. (e) Final result after trial 
period. (f) Examination results. (g) 
Progress charts of schools and indi- 
vidual classes showing rapid, nor- 
mal, and slow progress combined 
with under, normal, and over-age. 

Contributions of teachers and 
principals who have visited schools 
elsewhere. 

Replies to all questionnaires and 
other inquiries about Rochester 
schools since January, 1912. 

‘Superintendents’ reports from other 
cities, state and federal educational 
bulletins, and other educational peri- 
odicals. 

Newspaper clippings on educational 
matters. 

Results of researches and surveys. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. Fer both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. OC. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte 
man. Priscipel. 


Blank forms and sample records 
of other cities. 
Inventory of equipment by schools. 
Per capita cost of each school, de- 
partment, kind of educational work, 
etc. 
Svecial file of net enrollment from 
January to December for city appro- 
priation basis. 


VIRGINIA, 
LEXINGTON. Rockbridge 
county schools are in better condi- 
tion than ever before. County Su- 
perintendent K. Paxton held a 
school fair with remarkable ~ corn, 
manual training, drawing and compo- 
sition exhibits and large numbers of 
patrons, and all the teachers turned 
out for tthe occasion. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS. New Orleans 
teachers have already banded to- 
gether to make tthe ediwcational ‘side 
of the 1915 New Orleans exposition 
of big ideas a brilliant feature. 
TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. Two émportant 
changes took place on January 1 in 
the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction S, H. Thompson, 
when Professor W. M. Robinson, 
chief clerk, became supervisor of in- 
dustrial work in high schools and Sua- 
Sam Y. Adcock of 
tadley county schools succeeded 
Mr. Robinson as chief clerk to Su- 
ave already reputations as industri- 
ous educators of. more than ordinary 
ability. 


OKLAHOMA. 

TULSA. President Stratton D. 
Brooks of the University of Okla- 
homa, as president of the State 
Teachers’ Association, engineered the 
orgamzation during the annual meet- 
ing here last week, the best the 
association has held in és short his- 
tory of the last eight years. John E. 
Gunckel of Toledo, S. A. Courtis of 
Detroit, Dr. A. E. Winship of Bos- 
ton, Superintendent J. F. Kimball of 
Temple, Texas, State Superintendent 
R. H. Wilson and Judge Williams of 
Tulsa were the leading speakers. Dr. 
Brooks’ address was also among the 
strongest features. 
Principal J. C. Masters of Okla- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Sow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. . 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas B'rg 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg, 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘°° mass. 


vacancies new. Recommends for public and 
schools, colleges and universities. 
1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


rivate schools, 
egister now for 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 


MISS E. F.FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage: 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Qstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 


oma City high school was elected to 
rao President Brooks as head of 
the association. Edwin S._ Monroe 
of Muskogee was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Robert Baylew of Enid, 
secretary-treasurer. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

PONTOTOC. From November 
to March County Superintendent J. 
M. Spain publishes the “Public 
School Magazine,” devoted to the 
educational interests of Pontotoc 
county. It is an admirable paper 
and brings the teachers, many of 
whom contribute, together in a most 
helpful way. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


LA MOURE. __Lamoure county 

- last year had nearly twice as many 
schools awarded state of 

superior equipment, regularity of at- 

tendance, ~ any other county in the 

state. Miss L. B. Sanderson, county 

superintendent, jis exceedingly effi- 

cient as results prove. She has 

great success in corn and potato pu- 

pil contests and in girls’ butter con- 

test. She always has given the prizes 

to the rural school that wins and to 
the winning individual students. La- 
moure county has thirty-two town- 

ships and fourteen cities and towns. 

Thirty years ago it was wholly un- 

settled, mow it is one of the best 

counties in the state. The county 

owes much to its*Better Farming As- 
sociation, to ‘its field agent, J. M. 

Humphreys, and Laura B. Sanderson. 

county superintendent. In six years 
the total valuation of school property 
has gone from $120,000 to $220,000 

and school expenses have gone from 

$65,000 to more than $150,000. One 
of the five State Agricultural high 

schools is in this county. It has 

fourteen teachers. There are forty- 

two schools equipped for state aid. 

Of the 147 teachers of the county, 

sixty-seven are either college or nor- 

mal ‘school graduates, and the aver- 

age salary of rural schools as $55 a 

month, or $14 a week. 


IOWA. 
CEDAR FALLS. Iowa is to un- 
<dertake a most comprehensive sys- 


tem of training for rural teachers. 
Authorization has been given by the 
state board of education to President 
H. H. Seerley, of Teachers’ College, 
to organize the country schools 
within reasonable distance of Cedar 
Falls, possibly ten miles, as a great 
demonstration laboratory. 

Actual work under the new system 
will be commenced next fall. Prep- 
arations are now under way. 

To assist President Seerley, the 
board appointed Irving H. Hart, su- 
perintendent of Butler County 
schools, to be a field worker and su- 
Pervisor of study centres and profes- 
sor of rural education. Harry L. 
Eells, superintendent of the consoli- 
dated schoo! district of Rolfe, also 
has been named professor of rural 
education and supervisor of demon- 
stration schools. Professor Macey 

ell will act as professor of ru- 
ral education. 

Teachers’ College now has control 
of two rural schools near Cedar 
Falls for demonstration work and 
training in teaching. 

Negotiations are now pending and 
a full agreement virtually is reached 
looking to the organization of all 
the country schools in Cedar Falls 
township as demonstration rural 
schools. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. The schools have been 
having a bad month owing to an 
“anti-compulsory vaccination strike.” 
The schools were closed for a week 
and the head of the school board re- 
signed. 

COLUMBUS. Governor Cox 
has called a special session of the 


legislature to meet January 19 to ef- 
fect a reorganization of the Ohio 


‘school system, based upon the re- 


port of the Ohio State School Sur- 
vey commission. 

Columbus schools are now under 
the direction of a small board which 
replaces the old board of thirteen 
thes month. : 

The first business of the mew board 
was to reduce the number of stand- 
ing committees from ten to two. The 
new committee on finance assumes 
the duties of the former commitees 
on finance, judiciary, auditing, teach- 
ers, textbooks, courses of study and 
library and the building equipment 


‘ings was $3,238,073. 


committee will attend to.the affairs 
of the former committees on build- 
ings, sites, janitors and supplies. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Chicago Record- 
Herald is conducting a school de- 
partment open to the discussion of 
public school subjects from every 
point of view. / 

Revision of the course of study in 
the high schools will gd into effect 
February 1, when the number of 
periods in the high schools will be 
wmecreased from six to eight. 

This increasing of the number of 
periods will add one hour ito the high 
school session. It is possible through 
this change that high school pupils 
in the future may be able to graduate 
in three years instead of four. 


-NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN. Allen Richardson 
Benton, the first chancellor of the 
state university, and for fifty years 
one of the prominent educators of 
the Middle West, died here January 
1, at the age of ninety-one. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. In his annual 
report recently issued State Superin- 
tendent Greathouse showed that a 
total of 18,085 teachers are employed 
in all the public schools of the state 
divided as follows: Fifteen thousand 
and twenty-five grade teachers below 
the high school class; 275 teachers in 
non-certified high schools; 443 teach- 
ers in certified high schools; 2,342 
teachers in commissioned high 
schools. 

The total number of schoolhouses 
im the state is 8,909, according to Mr. 
Greathouse’s figures, and four of 
these are built of logs. Concrete 
schoolhouses numbered 36; stone 
schoolhouses, 96; brick school 
houses, 4,675; frame schoolhouses, 
4,098. The number of new school- 
houses erected during the year was 
195 and the total value of these build- 
The estimated 
value of all schoolhouses in the state 
now is $71,436,363. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. The new 
state superintendent appointed by 
Governor Spry to succeed the late 
A. C. Nelson is A. C. Matheson. He 
will fill the position until the next 
state election. 

For ten years Mr. Matheson has 
been in the office of the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, acting as 
secretary to Mr. Nelson. In that 
capacity he has become thoroughly 
acquainted with the duties of the of- 

e. He was born in Scotland in 
1870 and came to Utah eight years 
later. 

His first educational work was 
done as a teacher in the Parowan 
public schools in 1890-2. He then 
attended the Brigham Young College 
at Logan, and later the University of 
Utah. 

‘After leaving tthe University of 
Utah Mr. Matheson again taught 
school until, in 1900, he became as- 
sistant to the late A. C. Nelson, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. He had been in that office 


almost continuously during the last 
thirteen years. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


“Notes on the Problems of Extreme 
Individual Differences in Children 
of the Public Schools.” . By Dr. 
David Spence Hill, New Orleans. 
A report to the superintendent of 
public schools concerning a pre- 
liminary study of the problems of 
exceptional children and of certain 
related questions. An inquiry be- 
gun through the co-operation of 
teachers, principals, physicians, so- 
cial workers, psychologists and 
public’ school and university offi- 
cials in New Orleans. Department 
. of Educational Research, New Or- 
leans Public ‘Schools. 
Progress in Vocational Education.” 
By C. A. Prosser. Reprint from 
« Commissioner Claxton’s 1912 Re- 
port. 
“A Plea for Practical Bducation.” 
. By William C. Redfield, Secretary 
. of Labor, Washington, 7D. C. Ex- 
cerpts from recent addresses. 
“What Chambers of Commerce Can 
. Do for Vocational Education.” By 
‘Alvin E. Dodd, Boston, and C. A. 
Prosser. Issued by National So- 
} cietv for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial. Education, 105 East 22nd 
; street, New York City. 
South Orange, N. J. 1912-1913 Re- 
port. Superintendent H. W. Fos- 
ter. 


& 


‘Education Association Officers 


Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: President, E. H; Russell, 
Fredericksburg, Va.; ‘Secretary 
*Algar Woolfolk, Richmond, Va.; 


treasurer, George W. Guy, Hamp- 
~itton. Va. 

New York State Association of Aca- 
demic. Principals: Principal Er- 
nest . Merritt, Gloversville, 
president; J. Schuyler Fox, Pough- 
keepsie, vice-president; Edward P. 

Smith, North Tonawanda, secre- 
tary; Frank M. Smith, Lester- 
shire, treasurer. 


> 


MAGAZINES 


—Among the special features of 
the American Review of Reviews for 
January are two important articles 
on Alaska,—one, dealing with the 
resources of our northwestern em- 
pire, and the other, with transporta- 
tion conditions in the territory; @ 
comprehensive and informing state- 
ment about Soutn America and Aus- 
tralia as sources of our meat supply; 
“Yachting in the Air,” by Augustus 
Post, with many striking illustrations 
of the latest types of “air-boats”; 
“The Rural Life Engineer and His 
Work” (the so-called county ‘move- 
ment oi the Y. M. C. A.) and “Com- 
plexities of the Income Tax,” by 
Benjamin S. Orcutt. The editorial 
department, “The Progress of the 
World,” contains timely comment on 
our national fighting strength as. a 
peace asset, on the Mexican situation 
and the relation of the oil business 
to the Monroe Doctrine, on the re- 
cent troubles of American railroad 
systems, and on a wide range of other 
timely topics. The departments of 
“Cartoons of the Month,” “Leading 
Articles of the Month,” and “The 
New Books” present their ac- 


The Schoo! Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thirty years ard it is abont 
pubtish a handbook with letters from who tell» bat think the value of ite 
work, Kach week it is publishing in the New ErglgndJourral of Fdvucation «ne of the 
letters which appear in ihe booklet. We would be giad to se1d a copy of the beoklet to 
anyone on request. 


Winsted, Conn., 
Conn., August 4, 1913 
I congratulate you upon the completion of the thirtieth year of your teachers’ agenc 
pene hn pleasure in saying that | hold your work and your recommendations in v« ry high 
In the twelve years during which we have had business selations I bave Hever hired 
but one poor teacher through your agency and the was a teacher who had just registered 
and whom [ had to have at short notice. | am pleased to say that you se«m to be aware 
of my needs and always tel) me frarkly whether you bave a tatisisciory teacber tor what 
Iam able ty pay. Then, too, you never have me flooded by husts of applications as is the 
of tome of our agencies 
ersonally you look out for my own needs so that I feel that 1 
cies al) places I would care to secure. 
‘Can say With all sincerity that consider the work dere ty ycur 
done by any firm with whom I deat. Very 


Frank E. Fisk, Superintendent 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, amare 
SYRACUSE, 


TEBREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


Vacar- 


70 Fifth Avenue. 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


introduces to Col 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY inoavess to com 


and FOREIGN saperior Professors, Principal 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good ts 


or address 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


31 Union Square,: New York, 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY tr to, 


short notice for high positions. Takes pride in prompt, reli 
Phone, No advance fee, P prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


with good general éducation wanted tor cepartment 


PECIA LISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schoo} dc 
py Grade bee with ability to te 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $7 : 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MY 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa, Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


in 
Pene- 
ach some approved 


4. SCOTT & eters 
442 Tremont Bending 


Superior agency for 
Services free toschoo! cials. 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, 
81 Chapel St., Albany N. Y. 


Inc. 
Assists Teachers 


Sec’y and Manager, 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Spokane, Washington 


Tenth 
Year 


THE PARKER 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ar 


C. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘“Teachi 
vised. re gg facts about the business side of your pro 
Office: Spokane, Washington. 


as a Business” 


ession. Sent > 


free. Westers 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, lass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 


customed variety in text and pictures. 
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DO YOU KNOW WHATS AHEAD? 


NOBODY KNOWS WHAT'S JUST AROUND 
THE BEND IN THE ROAD. 


Before the day of block signals many of the 
worst wrecks in railroad history occurred just 
around the curve. 


Today on the best roads every train is 
warned by a block signal. Some engineers fail 
to heed the signal and the results appear in 
garish headlines in next morning’s paper. 


THE T. C. U. stands as a block signal to 
protect every teacher from the ills just around 
the turn in the road. It will pay you $50.00 
a month for accident, sickness or quarantine; 
$1000.00 for an accidental! death (larger 
benefits if desired). 


Numerous other benefits that will insure ~ 
your income and protect your savings. ALL IN 
ONE POLICY for a cost of only 4: cents a 

; day,» ess than a street car fare—$2. 00 to 

and three $5.00 di in in Feb- 

ruary, May and Nove fiber. 


fod-in the coupon. “now 


4 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, Dept. J, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Please send me full particulars regarding your SAFETY FIRST policy for teachers. My name and 
address are written below : 


| 


4 
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